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THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 


There is published in this issue of the Elementary School Journal 
a brief discussion of the all-year school, which protests in the name 
of parents against lengthening the school year. The article draws a 
picture of delightful vacation lessons from the book of nature given 
by a mother who spends the vacation with her children and has no 
associations with them at other times. 

What are the cold, unsentimental facts? American children 
attend school in the best-equipped systems not more than 1,300 
hours out of the 8,760 hours in the year. There are very few places 
where they can go to school more than five days in the week. Even 
if they sleep ten hours a day, they have 3,810 waking hours a year 
out of school, some of which could be used for walks with their 
parents and for the study of nature in the park. If schools were in 
session during July and August, less than three hundred hours 
would be subtracted from the almost four thousand hours that 
children are free to spend with their parents. There seems to be very 
little justification in these figures for the fear that the state will take 
over the entire care and upbringing of children and leave the 


parents no responsibility. 
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What are the cold, unsentimental facts about vacation and 
maternal care? The writer of this editorial lives in an area which is 
within less than a mile from two huge parks. The public schools and 
most of the private schools in this vicinity close from July 1 to 
September 1. He has been asked, even urged, by parents in the 
immediate neighborhood to do something toward starting a summer 
school for children because the vacation is a period when there is 
nothing for them to do and when the parents are greatly troubled 
because it is impossible to give their children proper care. 

The all-year school is contrary to custom, and some people are 
afraid of anything that is contrary to custom. It will probably be a 
long time before school systems in general will be able to eliminate 
the utterly wasteful summer vacation, In the meantime, the discus- 
sion is spreading. Some further contributions to this discussion are 
to be found in the newspapers. Under the title, “All-Year Plan of 
Education in the Balance,” the New York Sun publishes the 
following. 


Everyone in the educational world who is interested in the all-year-school 
plan is watching with close attention the struggle between proponents and 
opponents of this idea in Newark, New Jersey. Before another year is over it is 
expected that this city, one of the first to give the all-year school a comprehen- 
sive trial, will entirely abandon the project or make it an integral part of its 
school system. 

To help the board of education reach a decision on the question, a survey of 
its all-year schools is being conducted under the direction of two educators, 
Professor M. V. O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Wilson 
Farrand, of the Newark Academy. It is expected that their report will be sub- 
mitted before next summer. 

A. B. Poland, predecessor of David B. Corson, the present superintendent 
of schools in Newark, was a strong advocate of the all-year plan and was, at the 
time he left office, gradually applying the year-round courses of study to one 
after another of the city’s schools. Under the present administration such ex- 
tension was stopped, and the schools were permitted to continue under scrutiny. 
More recently an effort was made to do away with them entirely. 

One of the most ardent supporters of the all-year school has been John 
Cotton Dana, chief librarian of the Newark public libraries. In an interview, 
Mr. Dana called attention to the economy of using the school equipment 
during the entire year and expressed the belief that the upward trend of juvenile 
delinquency can best be counteracted by supervision of the child over a greater 
period of the calendar year. 
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“Back in 1907,” said Mr. Dana, “the advocacy of the all-year school plan 
in a magazine article written by myself led me to discussions of the subject 
with my friend Dr. Poland, then superintendent of schools in Newark and one 
of the ablest and most farseeing of school men. After final acceptance of the 
general theory and after long and careful study of the subject on his part, Dr. 
Poland began the slow adoption of the all-year plan in one school after another 
in our city. 

“As Dr. Poland extended the new system, he subjected its workings to the 
most drastic criticisms that he could discover. He did more than that, for he 
called in experts to examine all-year schools in operation and find all discoverable 
faults in them. He knew well the objections to the plan, better, in fact, than did 
its opponents. He asked himself and other school experts and men skilled in 
the hygiene of school life and in fatigue and other allied subjects such questions 
as these: 

“ ‘Will the new plan injure the children by keeping them in schoolrooms in- 
stead of on the city streets for more hours than has been the custom?’ The 
answer was, ‘No, the health of children in the summer sessions is better than it 
is in the winter sessions.’ 

“Will children fret against and be hostile to the added school days?’ The 
answer was, ‘No, they like them, as is shown by the fact that they come to 
summer classes voluntarily.’ 

“To teachers find that it is injurious to their health to teach all the year?’ 
‘No.’ 

“ “Ts the heat of a Newark summer a serious obstacle to good work in school?’ 
‘No.’ 

“The present superintendent was at first a warm advocate of the all-year 
schools which his predecessor had established. He has given many reasons for 
the change of opinion which led him in recent months to ask the board of edu- 
cation to abolish these schools. I am not familiar with all his specific objections, 
but three of the more important ones seem to be (1) that the all-year schools do 
not co-ordinate well with the schools conducted on the conventional plan, 
(2) that the advantages gained by a few through school attendance for the whole 
year are gained at too great a cost to the city, and (3) that all-year pupils go 
to high school not as well equipped as are other pupils. 

“Objection No. 1 could probably be largely overcome by a modification of 
certain rules of the board of education and by an extension of the all-year 
system to all the schools. 

“Objection No. 2 perhaps needs to be verified. It would be answered in a 
measure by such a rearrangement of the schedule of the whole city as would 
make the all-year system a component and essential part of the whole scheme. 

“Objection No. 3 probably is based on fact. Thus far the all-year schools 
have been established almost solely in foreign quarters of the city and hence 
are used by children who come from homes where there is a comparatively 
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small amount of education in any sense of the word. Many of the high-school 
students who come from the present all-year schools are children whose educa- 
tion, aside from that of the streets, is almost solely obtained in the few years 
and few hours of school. 

“It is quite possible that the examinations for admission to the high school, 
or rather for graduation from the eighth grade into the high school, should be 
more severe and that children should not be permitted to pass into the high 
school who are not better equipped than many of them now are in the field of 
general information.” 


The discussion of the all-year school is engaging the attention of 
British educators also, as shown by the following article published 
in the Christian Science Monitor and attributed to a special corre- 
spondent in London. 


Those of us who have had anything to do with the direction of a secondary 
school have often toyed with the idea of dividing the school year into four 
terms instead of three. It is a well-known fact that in any school where there is 
a good tradition of industry the curve of efficiency which rises in the early days 
and continues at a high level for seven or eight weeks begins to fall steeply at 
about the ninth or tenth week. For myself, I feel convinced that the quality of 
the work could be steadily maintained at a higher level if there were more 
frequent and shorter intervals. 

There are other advantages in a four-term scholastic year. The terrible 
congestion of the seaside resorts in August, the crowded trains, the enhanced 
prices go far to minimize the desirability of change of scene and activity. Many 
do not find pleasure in crowds, and it is becoming more and more difficult to get 
away to secluded spots and have a quiet, restful holiday. One would imagine 
that the ministers to pleasure and recreation, the hotel and lodging-house 
keepers, the railway authorities, and others would prefer less hectic and concen- 
trated conditions, would rather have their work and profits spread over a longer 
period. 

We often lose the very sweet of the year through our present system. A 
fine June is the ideal month for a holiday. A short break then and another in 
September would surely be more satisfying than the long one in August. When 
we have tried to carry this idea through, we have always been brought up short 
by difficulties that apparently cannot be surmounted. The greatest of these is 
certainly old use and wont. We seem to be the slaves of custom and tradition, 
though it might be pointed out that in this case the custom is not very old 
after all. 

The next most formidable difficulty is that of the annual external examina- 
tions, which for many years have been fixed in July. Then there is the academic 
year, which by immemorial tradition begins in October. These, however, are 
really far from insuperable objections. In the first place, it seems necessary to 
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point out that examinations were made for schools and not schools for examina- 
tions, and a change in the scholastic year which breaks through this complicated 
network of examinations and forces the authorities to think out a new way 
of testing school progress would be far from a bad thing. The beginning of the 
university year need not worry us. We could easily adjust ourselves to it by a 
break at the end of September. 

In this business we are really far too greatly influenced by the necessities 
of the big boarding schools. After all, the large majority of the young in this 
country now go to day schools. Why should all schools end at the same time? 
Let the big boarding schools continue as they are, and let the day schools deter- 
mine their own terms and holidays. There will often be in one family some chil- 
dren at the one type of school and some at the other, and they will miss one 
another in the holidays. This will no doubt entail some difficulty, but there is an 
obvious way of adjustment. A serious difficulty is in the holidays of the parents. 
In any case, when the parents are engaged in salaried occupations, the difficulty 
is there, whatever the term. A characteristic objection is the question of games. 
Nothing shows better the devotion of the Englishman and, it may be said now- 
adays, the Englishwoman to athletics than does the outcry against any inter- 
ference with the inviolableness of the games. “The cricket season will be split 
asunder,” cries the shocked athlete. Again we may remind these people that, 
as with examinations, so it is with the games, only more so. They cannot be 
allowed to tyrannize over the whole business of education. 

The fact is that there are difficulties whatever system is employed, but it 
is certain, on a thorough consideration of the matter, that they are not insuper- 
able. It is greatly to be wished that the experiment should be tried in a certain 
number of day schools. 

One wonders whether some day we shall not evolve secondary schools that 
function practically all the year and in which scholars and pupils take their 
holidays in relays. We shall be told that the continuity of instruction will be 
badly broken, but it all depends on one’s conception of education. Is it an 
ordered march to a predetermined goal or a sort of voyage of discovery, with 
proper equipment, of course, over uncharted seas? 


SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Advance sheets of the 1922-24 biennial survey of education 
published by the Bureau of Education deal, among other matters, 
with the innovations and forward movements which appear in public 
schools in all parts of the United States. The following list of topics 
treated in W. S. Deffenbaugh’s bulletin entitled, Some Recent Move- 
ments in City School Systems, gives some idea of the directions in 
which progressive schools are moving. 
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Adapting the School to Individual Differences 
Teachers’ Salaries 

Equal Pay for Men and Women 

Growth of Work-Study-Play or Platoon Schools 
Research and Tests 

The All-Year School 

Improvement of Teachers in Service 
Demonstration Lessons 

Sabbatical Leave 

Ratings of Teachers 

The Elementary-School Curriculum 

The Junior High School 


One item which is of special interest in this review of progress is 
stated by Mr. Deffenbaugh as follows: 

A few years ago all questions of school policy were settled largely on the 
basis of mere opinion. Today mere opinion does not play such a prominent 
part in school administration, but, as scientific data are often lacking, it still 
plays a very large part. Whatever opinion is offered should be based on facts, 
if there are any available, rather than on theory. School people, however, are 
slowly becoming more scientific. Boards of education, if composed of men and 
women accustomed to dealing with data, do not listen to orations but ply the 
superintendents with questions regarding the most successful practices in school 
administration. 

Not content to depend on guesswork, boards of education are establishing 
research bureaus to collect and compile data regarding practically every phase 
of their respective school systems. 

In 1923 there were about eighty research bureaus connected with city 
school systems; now there are about 120 such bureaus, although they are not 
always so designated. In some of the cities, especially the smaller ones, a super- 
visor may do the educational-research work. In some of the larger cities the 
research work is under the direction of an assistant superintendent. 


A RESEARCH BULLETIN ON CURRICULUM-MAKING 


The Research Division of the National Education Association 
has published a bulletin of eighty-six pages, entitled, Keeping Pace 
with the Advancing Curriculum. This bulletin lists the sources from 
which material may be secured on all aspects of the curriculum. 
The staff of the Research Division has done much of the work of the 
Commission on the Curriculum of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and has brought together in the last two years a valuable 
collection of source material, including a large number of courses 
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of study published by school systems. This material is listed in the 
bulletin, and parts of it are summarized. The publication is timely 
and serviceable. It will contribute in a very substantial way to the 
nation-wide movement of revision of the curriculum. 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO ABILITY IN NEW YORK 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following statement of a plan adopted by the New York 
City schools for the second semester of the school year 1925-26 is 
quoted from the New York Times. 


Classification of all pupils in the elementary schools on the basis of mental 
ability will take place at the beginning of the new term on February 1, according 
to instructions issued by Superintendent of Schools William J. O’Shea to all 
district superintendents. Wherever possible, each grade will be segregated into 
bright, normal, and dull classes. 

The classification authorized by Dr. O’Shea will be a city-wide experiment 
of a principle which has been utilized by all high schools and a number of ele- 
mentary schools for several years. The superintendent is of the opinion that the 
New York school system should give this idea of “homogeneous grouping” an 
extensive trial. 

Dr. O’Shea’s instructions were given at a conference with the corps of 
district superintendents. 

“There are some school people who still believe that when a class is pro- 
moted, it should be promoted as a unit to the teacher who is to receive the chil- 
dren in such a way that the teacher shall receive the good, the poor, and the 
excellent, that it is hardly fair to advance to another teacher the dullards, the 
less bright,’’ said the superintendent. 

“T think, however, that the dominant opinion throughout the country 
favors the classification of pupils so that better work can be done by having 
homogeneous groups to teach, and I ask you now to try that experiment this 
coming term throughout the city without exception. In all schools the classifi- 
cation principle should obtain. Unless we try it ourselves, we will still be a 
divided house, and we will not be able to say, as a result of our own experience, 
whether it is a wise plan or not. At least, it is worthy of an experiment covering 
a period of six months.” 

Referring to the subject of modifying the course of study and standards 
of work according to the abilities of the pupils, Dr. O’Shea said: “I would like 
to emphasize what I have said before, that the same standards should not be 
exacted of the teacher who has the poorer element as are exacted of the teacher 
who has the bright pupils. 

“Classification will not be a success unless a differentiation is made as to 
the standards required. While the formulation of a new course of study is pend- 
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ing in the board of superintendents, district superintendents are to determine the 
course of study that is to be followed in the schools of their respective districts. 

‘As you know, a committee of principals and district superintendents is at 
work under the general supervision of Dr. Straubenmiiller in making a very 
thorough investigation as to what ought to be done in a general revision of the 
course of study. That course of study, when it is formed, will be largely elastic, 
and you will still retain the power to modify conditions as found necessary in 
your districts.” 


COLLECTIONS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


During the war period a great many worthy enterprises found 
that the best way to reach all the American people is through the 
public schools. The schools, like all other institutions, were quite 
willing to assume their share of the public burden and responded to 
the demands made upon them promptly and generously. There has 
been a disposition in some quarters since 1918 to appeal to the public 
schools for the support of many enterprises which do not have the 
justification that the war demands had. Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves has published the following wholesome statement in the 
official bulletin of the New York State Department of Education. 


Nearly every week throughout the year the state commissioner of education 
is officially requested by someone to sanction or order a collection of money for 
some object from the children in our public schools. This practice grew up 
during the Great War, when the critical situation justified much that must now 
be considered irregular and injurious. While it is declared that the gifts will be 
voluntary and that no child need give more than a penny or a nickel, it practical- 
ly never works out that way. It is usually held that, to be effective, any collec- 
tion of this sort must be organized, and a rivalry between groups, with all sorts 
of pressure and compulsory giving, ensues. Asa result, children were constantly 
forced to give sums of money that their parents could ill afford, and continual 
complaint was made to the commissioner. Superintendents, teachers, boards of 
education, parents, and citizens begged that an end be put to the abuse and that 
the state department furnish them protection. 

In response to these petitions, the Board of Regents took action nearly 
three years ago. It passed a regulation that is clear and specific. It was resolved 
“that soliciting of funds of children shall not be permitted in the public schools 
of the state, this provision to take effect on and after March 1, 1923.” This step 
was not taken through opposition to any of the projects for which funds were 
sought from the school children. It was recognized that most of the objects 
were worthy, and there was every desire to see that they were furthered. Col- 
lectively, however, the sums requested and secured by pressure were exceedingly 
large, and it was felt that methods of securing them voluntarily should be de- 
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vised by the sponsors. The main reason for this exploitation of the school chil- 
dren seemed to be that numerous agencies found it a facile and convenient way 
of financing their particular interests. 

Each project seemed small in itself, but the sum total of the various objects 
was somewhat appalling. To list but a few of the proposals, it may be stated 
that the commissioner of education has during the last few years been asked 
to request that each child in every school of the state contribute toward the 
following purposes: Belleau Wood memorial, Foch medal, Pershing medal, French 
high schools, French restoration, restoration of the University of Louvain, Near 
East Relief, Junior Red Cross, a bigger Smithsonian Institution, preservation of 
the Washington elm, the national naval memorial, preservation of “Old Iron- 
sides” (frigate ‘“Constitution”’), Harding monument, Wilson monument, 
Jefferson’s home, monuments to Edgar Allan Poe and Mark Twain, and memo- 
rials to twenty or thirty other generals, statesmen, and poets. Not less than 
fifty or sixty such requests have been made within a comparatively brief 
period of time. The purses of the parents cannot stand such a continual 
drain, small though each amount may be. It is to be hoped that the suggestion 
of further collections among school children will soon cease. 

There is, of course, no objection to voluntary gifts. The state department 
of education is always glad to have any worthy object mentioned in its semi- 
monthly bulletin, which goes to all the schools, and to have any teacher or pupil 
feel at liberty as an individual to give as much or as little as he chooses. The 
collection should not, however, be made through the schools. The contribution 
should be sent directly by the giver to the body responsible for the particular 
movement. Neither the Board of Regents nor the commissioner wishes to stand 
in the way of contributions to any deserving cause, but financial drives cannot 
properly be permitted in the schools and children forced through social obloquy 
to give beyond the means of their parents. We must protect both the children 
and the schools. 


LIBRARY METHODS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Elementary schools do not commonly possess libraries. There is, 
however, a distinct tendency in the most progressive schools to add 
libraries to the regular equipment and to use them in instruction. 
The single textbook in any field is much too limited as a source of 
ideas, Class assignments are also too limited to satisfy the curiosity 
of pupils and to provide them with the intellectual opportunities 
which will train them in the proper use of leisure time. 

Teachers who do not appreciate the liberalizing influence of 
free and independent reading by pupils should study the experiences 
of those schools which have tried the experiment of library use. At 
the present time the most common examples of such use are to be 
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found in the higher schools. The technique employed in bringing 
pupils to the library and in setting them at work should be carefully 
studied in order to avoid the dangers of distraction and of dissipa- 
tion of energy. 

The Board of Education of San Antonio, Texas, has published 
a bulletin under the title, Te Junior School Libraries. This bulletin, 
which was prepared by a group of teachers and supervisors, is very 
stimulating in its account of the methods employed in carrying on 
library work and of the results secured. The first four paragraphs of 
Part I of the bulletin give a clear idea of the publication itself and of 
the way in which the schools of San Antonio have planned their 
work, 


The procedure adopted in the junior-school library presupposes but one 
method of instruction—that of directing study. In the classroom the children 
are presented with challenge problems so expressed as to inspire in each indi- 
vidual the desire to find the answer for himself. It is this firing of the child’s 
imagination, this instigation for a complete solution of the problem that is the 
basis of all effective work done in the library. After the urge has been instilled 
in the individual child, the library becomes his workshop. 

The fact that all children do not respond immediately to a challenge must 
be taken into account. Some will grasp the idea at once and be aflame to find 
the solution. These are the ones who are launched, without delay, into the 
library. The teacher renews her effort with the rest of the class until other groups 
emerge and find their way to the library. However, while this readiness for work 
in the library is the primary factor in the grouping of students, it is by no means 
the only one, for, after the presentation of the problem, the entire class does not 
necessarily study the same phase of the problem at the same time. Great lati- 
tude is offered in the choice of topics under the major challenge with the under- 
standing that the child will cover thoroughly the whole problem before he leaves 
it for the next. Then, too, special assignments, such as debates and programs, 
call for other groupings. Each child in a group works out his individual needs in 
the library, by himself if he is able, with the help of the librarian if necessary. 

There are two types of research work done in the library, and the librarian . 
must realize that each type calls for an entirely different method of supervision. 
In such subjects as social studies, science, or any other subject in which in- 
formational facts are required, the assignments must be very definite; the pupil’s 
contract with his teacher must be clear; and the librarian must direct the child’s 
work so that he can get the facts in the shortest time possible. 

To illustrate this first type, let us take a VII B social-studies class. Let us 
assume that the major challenge is the growth of industries in the United States. 
The teacher, having aroused the interest of the class, has the pupils formulate 
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their own questions on the subject. These challenge questions are then mimeo- 
graphed as lesson sheets for the guidance of the class. The teacher then divides 
the class into groups. In the first group she places those who can most quickly 
and enthusiastically grasp the idea presented; in the second group, those who 
still need a little help before they are ready to explore for themselves; and in the 
lowest group (or it may be groups), those with whom she will have to work 
much longer before they are ready to pursue the subject for themselves. In 
such a manner the individual differences are recognized. The first group goes 
to the library. Owing to the size of the library and the large number of classes 
using it at a given time, it has been found advisable to allow not more than ten 
or twelve from a class in the library at a time. As those first going to the library 
return to the room, others who are ready for library work take their places. 


A SCORE CARD FOR RURAL-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


A committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association has prepared 
a score card for judging rural-school buildings. The score card has 
been used in surveying the schools of three counties and is now 
available for general use. 

The following paragraphs from the Wisconsin Rural School 
Survey, a bulletin published by the Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
describe the score card and the method of its construction. 


For several days during the early part of the year 1924 those members of 
the staff of the department of public instruction most familiar with rural-school 
conditions worked together on this new measuring instrument. Most of these 
persons had had extended and varied experience in the inspection of rural 
buildings and in judging their efficiency for school use. In fact, most of these 
men were experts in this field, and it was felt that no better group could be 
found to design and perfect a score card intended for use primarily in Wisconsin. 
Furthermore, the group was sufficiently large, six in number, to insure a variety 
of opinions on questionable points. Additional estimates were secured from 
competent persons in determining the weights of the various items. 

One of the advantages claimed for the Wisconsin score card is that the 
standards are printed on the score card itself. This is a decided advantage, since 
. it is difficult for a surveyor, even with considerable training and experience, 
to keep in mind definite standards for each of the fifty-six different items 
of the score card. While these standards are stated briefly, they are explicit 
and comprehensive. Little need for change has been found after using the score 
card in measuring the 350 school buildings included in this report. A revised 
edition of the Wisconsin Score Card for One- and Two-Room School Buildings, 
published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 
contains some corrections and improvements but no changes which would 
invalidate comparisons with the data presented in this report. Blank spaces 
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are inserted in connection with the standards to be filled out by the surveyor, 
indicating the presence or absence of items. Scores are given both on the exist- 
ence of an item and on its condition or quality. Additional spaces are provided 
on the back of the score card for inserting data concerning the size of the site, 
the location of the buildings on the site, the presence or absence of playground 
equipment, the dimensions of the classrooms, and the window-glass area. 

It is intended that the score card be used by a team of three surveyors. 
These three persons assist each other in securing the data called for on the back 
of the score card and in ascertaining other facts needed in scoring the building. 
The scoring itself, however, is done independently by each of the surveyors. 
A summary score for the building is then constructed on a fourth card, using 
the middle one of the three scores given by the three surveyors on each separate 
item. If two scores are alike on any item, this figure is taken for the summary 
sheet. In this way, the final score on the building is a consensus of three inde- 
pendent judgments on each of fifty-six separate items, for each of which a 
definite, objective standard is stated on the score card itself. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


For nearly four years Indiana University has conducted a 
psychological clinic, which furnishes to the people of the state of 
Indiana an opportunity to secure competent psychological examina- 
tions of children. The purpose of the clinic is to provide the students 
in the university with laboratory opportunities for the study of 
human behavior and at the same time to supply an agency for the 
adjustment of difficult cases from all parts of the state. 

The records show that there has been a steady increase in the 
number of cases brought to the clinic. Of the 244 children examined, 
27 were feeble-minded; 32 were borderline cases; and the remainder 
could be classed as normal but of widely varying degrees of ability. 
The most frequent recommendations for training and treatment 
were as follows: special schools or special classes, 79 cases; medical 
examination, 38 cases; examination of the eyes, 14 cases. 


BACKGROUND FOR A COURSE IN GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


The Course of Study Bulletin of the Los Angeles schools for 
December 28, 1925, reports a study of situations arising in the 
schools which call for training in social behavior. Each teacher in 
Los Angeles was asked to prepare a list of the ten situations which 
in her experience with her pupils show most clearly the need of 
training in good citizenship. 
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The tabulated results are very interesting and range from 
“interrupting” to “race antagonism’ and “sullenness when cor- 
rected.” In some instances the results show improvement in conduct 
in the upper grades. Sometimes the improvement is not apparent. 
Part of the table is reproduced as typical of the findings. 
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Interrupting 64) 
Mutilating school property 38 
No consideration for the property of] 


Stealing (borrowing without permis- 
29 
| ae 
14 
Cannot i depended upon 66 
Lack of consideration for classmates. . 17 
Lack of courtesy 5 33 
Cheating 44 
Wasting time : 31 
Wasting school supplies 17 
— (slow i in obeying) 26 
Bullyin, 28 
Pushing and disorder in lines ye 
It 
Poor sportsmanship in games 15] 14 | ee 



































The tabulations should be read as follows: 45 per cent of the adjustment 
teachers who sent in papers listed “interrupting” as one of the ten situations 
requested in the questionnaire; 62 per cent of the kindergarten teachers listed 
“interrupting.” 

“Interrupting” and “mutilating school property” rank high in all grades. 
“Stealing (borrowing without permission)” is highest in the kindergarten. 
“Lying” is highest in the second grade. The fifth grades seem to be the least 
courteous. “Cheating” reaches 50 per cent in the second grade. Undoubtedly 
little children may not have distinguished between getting help and cheating. 
The children in the seventh grade are less to be depended upon than are the 
children of the other grades. 





MAKING TEACHERS’ MEETINGS EFFECTIVE 


OLIVE GRAY 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hutchinson, Kansas 


Supervision must employ both individual and group methods of 
work with teachers. Individualization is necessary in order to insure 
that the particular aid needed by a certain teacher will be given 
to her; group treatment is essential to the unifying of the teaching 
staff and of the teaching and is required for the dissemination of the 
best thought and practice. Usually the group work is best accom- 
plished in teachers’ meetings. Occasionally, conferences of only a few 
teachers may be employed instead of the usual type of teachers’ 
meeting. During the first semester of the school year 1923-24 much 
individual work was done with the teachers in Hutchinson, Kansas. 
The teachers were visited frequently; many individual conferences 
were held; testing, diagnosis, and remedial suggestions were em- 
ployed in the rooms of teachers who had requested help; and many 
aids and devices were provided for teachers who desired them. In 
the second semester intensive work was undertaken in a series of 
teachers’ meetings. Plans were made to cover the whole semester 
and to make the work a major supervisory measure during the 
period. - 

To insure the carrying forward of all groups, to prevent conflict 
of dates, and to serve as a reminder so that neither the office nor the 
teachers would overlook an approaching meeting, a calendar was 
prepared for the series. In the preparation of the calendar an at- 
tempt was made to take into account everything that was likely to 
require the time of either the teachers or the assistant superintend- 
ent. Attention was given to anything that might either detract from 
the efficiency with which other duties would be performed or take 
away from the effectiveness of a meeting. If such an occasion could 
be foreseen, the time when it would occur was not used in making 
the calendar. No meetings were scheduled for Monday or Friday, 
and usually Wednesday was left free. Thus most of the teachers 
knew that the after-school period of at least three days of the week 
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could be used for other purposes. Ordinarily, there was more than | 
a week between the meetings for the teachers of any given group. | 
Perhaps one of the most essential services performed by the calendar 
was that it prevented the person who had called the teachers’ meet- i 
ing from going to the meeting unprepared to conduct it forcefully, 
since the preparation of the calendar required careful attention to 
many details in advance of any of the meetings: Who should attend | 
the meeting? When should it occur? For what purposes should the 
teachers come together at the particular time? What should be done 
in such a meeting? How should teachers be prepared for it? ie i 
In general, three groups of teachers seemed likely to be the best ia 
arrangement. Provision was made so that an occasional meeting " 
dealt only with the problems of the teachers of one grade. It was if 
decided to have a group consisting of kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers, a group composed of second- and third-grade teachers, i 
and a group made up of fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers. 
The principals posted the calendar so that the teachers might con- 
sult it at any time in order to avoid conflict in erigagements. Rarely 
were other plans made by a teacher for a time when a meeting for i 
her group was scheduled, although attendance was not compulsory. i 
The number of teachers who voluntarily attended meetings for " 
groups other than their own far exceeded the number of teachers i 
who missed meetings of their own groups. In the preparation of the 
calendar, care was taken to remove any conflicts with meetings that 
would be called by the superintendent or by the principals. How the 
various groups of teachers were provided for will be better seen in 
the calendar for the semester, which is here reproduced. 






























CALENDAR OF TEACHERS’ MEETINGS FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 1923-24 







WEEK OF JANUARY 21-25 


Wednesday, January 23—Kindergarten and first-grade teachers 
Thursday, January 24—Second- and third-grade teachers 







WEEK OF JANUARY 28 TO FEBRUARY I 
Tuesday, January 29—Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers 
Wednesday, January 30—First-grade teachers 
Thursday, January 31—Second-grade teachers 
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WEEK OF FEBRUARY 4-8 
Tuesday, February 5—Third-grade teachers 
Thursday, February 7—Kindergarten and first-grade teachers 


WEEK OF FEBRUARY II-I5 
Tuesday, February 12—Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers 
Thursday, February 14—Second- and third-grade teachers 
WEEK OF FEBRUARY 18-22 
Tuesday, February 19—Kindergarten and first-grade teachers 
WEEK OF FEBRUARY 25-29 


No meetings 
WEEK OF MARCH 3-7 


Tuesday, March 4—Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers 

Thursday, March 6—Kindergarten and first-grade teachers 
WEEK OF MARCH 10-14 

Tuesday, March 11—Second- and third-grade teachers 
WEEK OF MARCH 17-21 


Tuesday, March 18—Kindergarten and first-grade teachers 
Thursday, March 20o—Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers 


WEEK OF MARCH 24-28 
Tuesday, March 25—Second- and third-grade teachers 
Thursday, March 27—Kindergarten and first-grade teachers 


WEEK OF MARCH 31 TO APRIL 4 
Tuesday, April 1—Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers 
Thursday, April 3—Second- and third-grade teachers 
WEEK OF APRIL 7-11 
Tuesday, April 8—Kindergarten and first-grade teachers 
Thursday, April 1o—Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade teachers 
WEEK OF APRIL 14-18 
Tuesday, April 15—Second- and third-grade teachers 
Thursday, April 17—First-grade teachers 
; WEEK OF APRIL 21-25 
Tuesday, April 22—Fourth-grade teachers 
Thursday, April 24—Third-grade teachers 
WEEK OF APRIL 28 TO MAY 2 
Tuesday, April 29—Second-grade teachers 
Thursday, May 1—Fifth-grade teachers 
WEEK OF MAY 5-9 
Tuesday, May 6—Sixth-grade teachers 
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It was considered important to select topics that would have 
immediate functional value and that would also give general train- 
ing so that the teachers might leave each meeting with something 
that would help in the next day’s problems and might also carry 
away certain general principles or points of view that would be part 
of a permanent professional equipment. In order to shape the meet- 
ings so that they would serve the school system, the writer mentally 
canvassed the needs and problems of each of the three groups as she 
had observed them in her individual work with the teachers during 
the preceding semester. She noted those matters that seemed suit- 
able for group treatment and added others regarding which she de- 
sired the opinions of the teachers. These notes about the problems 
and the needs of the school system were then grouped. They were 
found to fall into certain large topics, each of which might be treated 
in one meeting, provided the particular teachers whose grades were 
concerned with that topic were brought together. 

The following topics were selected for Grades IV, V, and VI. 


1. What should be the development in the acquisition of reading ability 
beyond the first three grades? 

2. What results are we securing through the use of the course of study in 
geography for Grades IV, V, and VI? Are they the results that we should seek? 
What modifications, if any, are needed? 

3. What progress in language should we expect of the pupils beyond the 
first three grades? Does the present course of study secure it? 

4. What should be the development in acquiring knowledge of arithmetic 
in Grades IV, V, and VI? 

5. Intermediate-grade teaching (teaching of Grades IV, V, and VI) asa 
career. 

6. What are the achievements, the needs, and the outlook of the 
grade at the end of this school year? (Separate meeting for each intermediate 
grade on this topic.) 


The following topics were chosen for Grades IT and ITI. 


1. What steps should we take during this semester to improve the teaching 
of spelling in Grades II and IIT? 

2. What knowledge of number should second-grade pupils possess? How 
can we best secure it? 

3. What results are we securing through the use of the course of study in 
geography for the third grade? What are our needs with respect to geography 
in this grade? 
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4. How may we best conserve the personal well-being of second- and third- 
grade children? (Presented by the visiting teacher.) 

5. How may we improve the teaching of oral reading in the second and 
third grades? 

6. What results are we securing in language in Grades II and III? How 
may we make the language work contribute to the nurture of the lives of the 
children as well as to their control of language as a tool for use? 

7. What use are we making of project teaching and of group activities? 
What advantages and difficulties are we finding in their use? 

8. How much should we emphasize silent reading in Grades II and III? 
What techniques should we employ in conducting work in silent reading? What 
should be our objectives in silent reading in Grades II and III? 

9. What are the achievements, the needs, and the outlook of the 
grade at the end of this school year? (One meeting each on this topic for Grades 
II and III.) 


The topics selected for the kindergarten and Grade I were as 
follows: 

1. What is meant by the unifying of kindergarten and first-grade education? 

2. Which objectives set up in the course of study for Grade I should we 
stress this semester? What modifications, if any, do we need to make? 

3. What are the objectives of unified kindergarten and first-grade educa- 
tion? Are they objectives that we should seek to secure? 

4. What is advocated as the content of the unified kindergarten and first- 
grade curriculum? 

5. What are the best methods of organizing and adapting the content of 
the unified kindergarten and first-grade curriculum? 

6. What are favorable working conditions and suitable equipment and sup- 
plies for carrying out a unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching program? 

7. What are the needs of one who is going to do unified kindergarten and 
first-grade teaching, and where may training to meet such needs be secured? 


In teachers’ meetings, as in schoolrooms, learning takes place as 
a result of self-activity. How can this be guaranteed? A passive 
group of teachers, summoned to a forty-five-minute session without 
knowledge of what is to be considered or without previous thought 
about the relation between what is to be discussed and any matters 
with which they are dealing, is not likely to be very contributive or 
very receptive; nor are the teachers likely to have their subsequent 
thought or practice very much changed because of having attended 
the session. How can self-activity be induced without making the 
busy teacher feel that such activity is occasioned by something ex- 
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ternally imposed and preventive of, or at least detached from, the 
real work that she is trying to do? In an endeavor to answer such 
questions as the foregoing, syllabi—a set for each of the three 
groups of teachers—were prepared, manifolded, and supplied to 
every teacher in the group in advance of each meeting. The prin- 
cipals, the visiting teacher, the superintendent, and the members of 
the board of education were supplied with copies of the syllabi and 
calendar and were invited to be present at any sessions in which 
they might be interested. 

The combined syllabi for the three groups of teachers consisted 
of approximately thirty pages, constituting a bulletin for each teach- 
er that is a permanent reminder of the discussions. From time to 
time, an occasional page summarizing conclusions or a page supple- 
menting facts or principles was distributed. A few syllabi are here 
reproduced in order to show their general character. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1924 
FOR TEACHERS OF GRADES IV, V, AND VI 
General topic: 
What should be the development in the acquisition of reading ability 
beyond the first three grades? 


In case you want to think: 

Are you co-operating with the Children’s Department of the Public Library 
in connection with its reading lists for children? 

Watch your pupils and see whether you can discover the ways in which 
the acquisition of words by pupils in these grades is different from the acquisi- 
tion of words by pupils in the first three grades. 

Observe your best: readers and your poorest readers and determine the 
respects in which their reading seems to differ. 

List as many evidences as you can that your pupils comprehend what they 
read and do the same for evidences that they do not comprehend. In the case 
of each evidence that they do not comprehend you might like to observe for 
the purpose of finding. out why they do not understand. 

How many entire books does the median pupil in your room read in a 
semester, including all that he reads at school and at home? Which pupils, 
those who read comprehendingly or those who read uncomprehendingly, read 
the most books voluntarily? 

What opportunities do the pupils in your room have to exercise any choice 
about what they read? What appears to be the effect of giving them such op- 
portunities? 
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What evidence have you that the school has led any pupils to read vol- 
untarily out of school or that it has affected the choice of what they read 
voluntarily? 

In what ways does the Hutchinson course of study in reading help or hinder 
you? 

In case you want to read: 

Clarence R. Stone, Silent and Oral Reading, chaps. iv, v, vii, and viii. 

Frank Nugent Freeman, The Psychology of the Common Branches, chap. iv. 

Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, chap. iii. 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part IT. 

William Scott Gray, Remedial Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and 
Treatment. 

Hutchinson Course of Study in Reading (Grades IV, V, and VI). 

Public Library reading lists for Grades IV, V, and VI. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1924 
FOR TEACHERS OF GRADES II AND III 
General topic: 
What results are we securing in language in Grades II and III? How may 
we make the language work contribute to the nurture of the lives of the children 
as well as to their control of language as a tool for use? 


In case you want to think: 

How careful are you to let your pupils use language more and to use it 
yourself less in the language class—not to supply what it is intended that the 
children shall give? Do you actually get more practice than they do? 

What use of nature is made in the course in language? Is the treatment 
given to it designed to secure chiefly factual knowledge about it or genuine 
interest in it? 

How far does the course introduce the pupils to social life and social prac- 
tices? Could it be improved in this respect and still afford good language 
training? 

What poems have the pupils read, learned, or had read to them in the 
language course? 

What stories have the children been told? What ones have they retold? 
What ones have they dramatized? 

What lines of life-interests have been opened up or intensified for the pupils 
by the content that has been presented in connection with the language lessons? 

What word forms have the children had practice in using correctly? What 
punctuation? What pronunciations? How much repetition has each of these 
received? 

Have the conversation lessons been real conversation or merely the answer- 
ing of the questions that have been put into the course to show the lines that the 
conversation might take in general? 
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What use has been made of seasonal happenings to teach children things 
that they do not already know? 

What parts of the course of study seem to appeal the most strongly to the 
children? 
In case you want to read: 

Hutchinson Course of Study in Language (Grades II and III). 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1924 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE I 

General topic: 

What is advocated as the content of the unified kindergarten and first- 
grade curriculum? 


In case you want to think: 

What are the needs in the lives of kindergarten and first-grade children that 
you think the curriculum should help to meet? 

Watch carefully for evidences of the effects on your pupils of what they 
study and of their various activities. Do they all react in the same way to the 
same lesson or activity? Can you find out what subject matter and what activi- 
ties seem of great value to the majority of the pupils, what of moderate value, 
and what of little value? 

How far do you think that the future needs of the pupils as well as their 
present needs should determine what is contained in the curriculum? Can you 
give instances in support of your opinion? 

If you could include anything in the curriculum that you feel pretty sure 
would meet important needs of kindergarten or first-grade children that are not 
now being met in the Hutchinson schools, what would you include? 

Can you give instances to show that, in deciding upon curriculum content 
even for the kindergarten and the first grade, there is need of making careful 
selection of the topics and activities that have the largest relative values? 


In case you want to read: 

S. C. Parker and Alice Temple, “Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching. IV,” Elementary School Journal, December, 1923. 

A Kindergarten—-First-Grade Curriculum. Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 
15, 1922. (To be found in your school library.) 

TUESDAY, APRIL 1, 1924 
FOR TEACHERS OF GRADES IV, V, AND VI 

General topic: 

What should be the development in acquiring knowledge of arithmetic in 
Grades IV, V, and VI? 
In case you want to think: 

Is it desirable that the first six grades in our schools should seek to attain 
eighth-grade standards of proficiency in the fundamental operations? 
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You might like to read any account that you can find of the attempts of 
some school system to afford more socializing information through its work in 
arithmetic than we are providing. Do you think that we might profitably under- 
take more such work than we are now doing? 

How closely are you adhering to the steps in difficulty as they are dis- 
tributed through the course of study while you present the fundamental opera- 
tions? Do you find that doing so does or does not facilitate learning without 
confusion on the part of the pupils? What are your chief difficulties in so pre- 
senting the subject? 

What has been your experience in trying to follow up diagnostic tests in 
arithmetic? 

What drill devices have you employed successfully? 

It may help if you will come prepared to tell one way in which you attempt 
to adapt the arithmetic work to the varying individual capacities of the pupils. 


In case you want to read: 

Hutchinson Course of Study in Arithmetic (Grades IV, V, and VI). 

Fourth Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Education, chap. iv. 
Eighteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II. 

James Robert Overman, Principles and Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 18, 1924 
FOR TEACHERS OF THE KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE I 
General topic: 
What are favorable working conditions and suitable equipment and sup- 
plies for carrying out a unified kindergarten and first-grade teaching program? 


In case you want to think: 

“Tt is the teacher’s responsibility to utilize every possible opportunity for 
improving fair or moderately good working conditions until better ones are 
provided.”—S, C. Parker and Alice Temple. 

Can you suggest ways of getting larger use out of the equipment that the 
kindergarten and the first grade in your building now possess? 

Could a program be devised by which first-grade children could alternate 
with kindergarten children to give the first-grade pupils a few minutes of active 
play in the kindergarten room once a day or once each half-day? 

What are some objectionable types of activities for children in the kinder- 
garten? For children in the first grade? 

How can children be encouraged to make greater use of the sand as a 
material with which to do things—material with which to play or work actively? 

What differences are there between the equipment which was formerly 
regarded as necessary for kindergarten education and that approved today? 

How does the equipment of the older first grade differ from that which is 
regarded as desirable today? 
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In case you want to read: 
S. C. Parker and Alice Temple, “Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
Teaching. V,” Elementary School Journal, January, 1924. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 10, 1924 
FOR TEACHERS OF GRADES IV, V, AND VI 
General topic: 
Intermediate-grade teaching (teaching of Grades IV, V, and VI) as a 
career. 


In case you want to think: 

What does a teacher need in order to prepare for the highest type of inter- 
mediate-grade teaching? It may help if you will try to look analytically at the 
work that you do—the subject matter, the boys and girls, the routine tasks, 
the community aspects of your work—to see what you need in order to do your 
work as successfully as you would like to do it. 

In what ways does intermediate-grade education differ from primary 
education? From junior high school education? 

How much of a science of intermediate-grade education is there? Who are 
leaders in the field of intermediate-grade education? 

What institutions especially recognize the needs of intermediate-grade 
teachers? 

You may wish to bring with you to the meeting summer-school announce- 
ments in which you have checked certain courses that you would like to ask 
about with reference to what they would probably contribute to proficiency in 
intermediate-grade teaching. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22, 1924 
FOR TEACHERS OF GRADE IV 
General topic: 
What are the achievements, the needs, and the outlook of the fourth grade 
at the end of this school year? 


In case you want to think: 

In what respects do you think your pupils have approximately reached 
standard attainments? In what respects have they not reached them? What 
can be done about the latter? 

What conditions and situations have contributed to successful work in 
your grade this semester? What conditions have been hindrances in reaching 
the goals that you think should have been reached? Can you make suggestions 
for improvement? 

What are the specific items of school progress in fourth-grade arithmetic 
that will enable a child to proceed with the arithmetic work of the fifth grade? 
What specific deficiencies in fourth-grade arithmetic make it reasonably certain 
that a child will not be able to do the arithmetic work of the fifth grade? Con- 
sider in the same way the specific items of school progress that are involved in 
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language, geography, and reading for the fourth grade. It would help much if 
you would try to formulate and bring to this meeting three specific attainments 
in each of these subjects that you think should be included in minimum pro- 
motion expectations from Grade IV B to Grade IV A and likewise from Grade 
IV A to Grade V B. 

What suggestions can you make that you think will be helpful in planning 
the work for the fourth grade for next year? 

What courses that you could get in summer schools do you think would 
contribute the most to your work as a teacher of the fourth grade? 


Few matters other than those for which the meetings were 
planned were permitted to consume time. When other matters are 
presented, the thinking is diverted from the main issues, and the 
meetings lose in forcefulness as well as in time. The meetings were 
begun and closed promptly. In the first part of the meeting the 
teachers usually expressed anything which they had to contribute to 
the subject in general or asked any questions that occurred to them. 
So far as possible, this was an informal proceeding, the teachers talk- 
ing spontaneously rather than taking an assigned part in a set pro- 
gram. This self-expression seemed very important. Capable teach- 
ers, often timid and quiet, made splendid contributions in an im- 
promptu discussion of something that was of intense interest to 
them. 

The teacher who habitually thinks only of the negative aspects 
of whatever is under discussion, the teacher who is concerned chiefly 
with details that common sense should decide, the teacher who inter- 
prets all advice or suggestion as command and thinks that it de- 
prives her of initiative and relieves her of responsibility, the teacher 
in whom defense against anything which may involve meeting any 
new difficulties and making any new outlay of self or time is a 
dominant trait—any of these teachers may chance to be present, but 
the meeting must be managed so that they are given a democratic 
opportunity for expression and for contribution and yet are not per- 
mitted to quench the zeal of the main group—the progressive, open- 
minded, professionally alert teachers, from whom the chief gain to 
the school system is to come. 

The spontaneous discussions were likely to center in specific 
matters with which the teachers were dealing. The leader tried to 
direct the thinking of the group toward the formulation of con- 
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clusions based on what had been brought out in the discussions. 
Usually, the leader presented technical facts that had to do with 
the matter under consideration, told of scientific investigations con- 
nected with the problems, mentioned printed discussions that might 
be of interest, and often either formulated on the blackboard during 
the meeting general principles as she explained them or else had 
them presented in mimeographed form at the beginning of the meet- 
ing so that they might be before the teachers while the explanation 
was taking place. The purpose of these procedures was to provide 
the teachers with the generalizations that might make them per- 
manently better teachers as contrasted with the purpose of giving 
aid for immediate use which dominated a great deal of the spon- 
taneous-discussion part of the meetings. 

The office secretary—possessed of as much college education as . 
* most of the teachers, accurately informed with regard to the aims 
to be accomplished and the materials and techniques used, and eager 
to serve the schools—added much to the effectiveness of the teach- 
ers’ meetings. She took charge of the details, such as seeing that 
the meeting place was in readiness, that all materials which would 
be needed were prepared, and that all the material intended for the 
teachers was given to them without interference with the meet- 
ing. She answered many of the individual questions that the teach- 
ers brought to the office as they assembled for the meetings or after 
the meetings were over, and she met their requests for materials 
that could be borrowed from the office. This left the leader free to 
devote her effort and attention during the session to the meeting 
itself. The secretary was present during the meeting and made a 
stenographic record, which was later filed in the office as a type- 
written report of the meeting. These reports were of much service 
in planning subsequent meetings with the same group of teachers, 
especially since several groups were being conducted. The reports, 
too, have been valuable in projecting later general supervisory plans. 
An extract from the report of one of the meetings is all that can be 
included in this article. It may show better how the spontaneous 
discussions that have been mentioned were carried on. 


Leader. Miss K’s practice, it seems to me as I have observed it, has changed 
a great deal, while I don’t think her room is very different from what it was. 
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I should like to have her tell us of the changes in practice and how she succeeds 
in getting them. 

Miss K. I hardly know where to begin. I began to work with groups. I 
started out with very small groups and was sure of the children. I selected the 
ones I knew could do what I was expecting of them. I made mistakes and often 
put groups together that couldn’t work together at all. It usually takes several 
weeks after the beginning of a new term to know children well enough so that 
I can put them into groups where they will work well together. Just now I have 
four groups at work. Sometimes during the day I have more than that. Some 
days we work in groups, and some days we don’t. 

After the directed work was finished today, one little boy got up and said, 
“T want to learn to read better.’”’ He went into the hall and pretty soon came 
back into the room and whispered to an older boy. They both went into the 
hall. After they came in, I asked the first boy about it, and he said, “I wanted 
somebody to listen to me read who knew all the words.” 

Four children were playing tenpins in the back of the room. The children 

‘use the pins to work out their numbers. Today they worked out all the addi- 
tion tables and then started on “take-aways.” Each child puts his own problem 
on the board and keeps his own score. 

Four children selected books and were reading at their seats. 

We have a silent game. One little girl chose three other children. They 
play with cards that I got from the Plymouth Press. One child holds the card, 
and the others do what it tells them to do. 

Two children chose number boxes. They had made the numbers up to 100 
on their desks. 

I have some of the Winston seat work with stories. About two weeks ago 
the children began choosing these stories for free time. They take them to the 
table in the room and want everyone to know when the story is completed. 

They would rather work at the table than any other place. Sometimes there 
will be six or eight games, two or three stories, and a number of other kinds of 
work going on at the table, and yet the children don’t get their materials mixed. 
They work quietly and don’t bother the recitation. 

I have another game, called the “Kitchen Cabinet” game. Probably some 
of you have used it. There is a card that tells the children where to place each 
article that is to go into the cabinet. There are six sets of cards, and each card 
places the different articles differently each time. There is pepper, salt, etc., 
that go into the cabinet. When I first started with this, I chose two children to 
work it out, and we called it a game. I let them come to me when they were in 
doubt. One day a little boy wanted to know if he could fill the cabinet. He 
couldn’t read all the words himself, but he went to a little boy who could read, 
and they worked it out together. 

Miss A. Do you have lockers? 

Miss K. We keep the materials in the drawers of the table. I always show 
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the children whom I choose to work out a new game or group activity how to 
put the materials away, and then they show the others. 

Miss K. These are the things that I find as results of the group work: un- 
selfishness—children who didn’t know how to work with others help each other 
now; patience—they stay with things; capacity for sustained interest; sense of 
achievement—one little girl jumped up the other day after she had finished 
filling one of the cabinets and said, “I did it; I did it. Oh, boy! Isn’t it great?” 

Some of the children work in the hall, but most of them work in the room. 
I find that they can do more things in the room than in the hall. 

Miss B. Is there danger of the weaker children growing too dependent on 
the stronger ones? 

Miss K. We have to watch out for all the little things that come up. We 
must plan to work them out. 

Miss C. I don’t think it weakens them. It has the other tendency. 

Miss K. This is shown by one little girl in my room. I had to hear her work 
by herself. She didn’t know how to work with other children, and when she 
read, I couldn’t understand a word that she said. The children began to take 
her out into the hall and listen to her read stories. I could hear every word 
she said even when she was in the hall, and now she reads to the class in the 
room, and we can understand every word. 

Leader. Children soon get the idea of helping everyone to achieve. 

Miss A. While you are hearing one group, do the children choose the work 
and the group with which they want to work? 

Miss K. I let them choose their own leader. I chose the leader at first, but 
I find that they can choose their leader better than I can. Now, they never 
come to me if there is anyone from whom they can get the desired information 
without disturbing the class. 

Miss C. Don’t you think it gives them a sense of what they are working 
for? The children seem to realize what they are supposed to accomplish. 

Leader. A group of children were playing a game of “May I” in connection 
with their language work. This group had chosen a father and a mother, and 
the rest of the group were the children. They had a very dignified mother and 
a very dignified father. After all the others had risen and asked if they might 
do some particular thing, one little boy rose and asked, “Father, may I fight?” 
The “father” looked astonished for a minute, and then he rose to his full height 
and said with all the seriousness that he could, “You may lay fight.” 





A MOTHER’S VIEW OF THE TWELVE-MONTH- 
SCHOOL PLAN 


EDITH SWAN 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


There is much discussion these days with regard to the adoption 
of a twelve-month school plan. Some advocate dividing the school 
year into four terms, with a week’s vacation at the end of each term; 
others are in favor of five terms; etc. The general idea is a great deal 
the same in all cases. Varying reasons are given for favoring the all- 
year school, but the most important seems to be that parents in the 
city do not know what to do with their children during the vacation 
period. 

This is a very serious matter—more serious than many people 
imagine—this taking over by the state of the entire care and up- 
bringing of the children, leaving the parents no responsibility and no 
opportunity to fulfil the obligation of child-training. There is much 
a child should learn that he can learn in no place except the home. 
How is he to be given this training if he is in school twelve months in 
the year during the most plastic period of his life? 

In some cases, of course, where parents neglect or refuse to do 
their part in the training of their children, and in those cases where 
both the parents have to work, the all-year school might be a good 
thing, but it should never be made compulsory for all children. If 
parents cannot manage to control their children of school age for 
three months out of the year, they are unfit for their custody, and 
it would probably be better for the state to take charge of the 
children entirely and educate them in an institution. It is diffi- 
cult, of course, properly to control children in some sections of the 
large cities—notably the tenement districts. For the good of the 
children, may the day come when all tenement and apartment-house 
owners adopt the rule, “‘No children allowed.” 

What has any mother to do that is more important than spend- 
ing long hours with her children during the vacation period? This 
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should be her happiest time and her greatest opportunity. Parks are 
numerous in all cities, and during the summer months when plant, 
insect, and bird life is active, she should be able to teach them many 
lessons from the book of nature which every child should learn. 

Any mother who has her children’s welfare at heart will be able 
to devise means to keep them interested and happy without turning 
them into the street to romp unrestricted. It is necessary for a child 
to mingle with other children in order to learn how to get along with 
other people, but a child also has a right to be alone a part of the 
time so that his individuality may have a chance to develop. 

Children may get a bit rusty during the vacation period so far as 
knowledge acquired at school is concerned, but does the foundation 
of the universe rest on the acquiring of a certain amount of school 
training in a specified number of years? 

What has become of the old-fashioned mother who watched 
through a mist of tears as her little one started off to school, proud 
and glad to have him go but realizing that the first home tie was 
broken and babyhood a thing of the past? If parents are going to 
give up the job and ask the state to take their children off their 
hands, the prospect for the future generations looks dark. 





IMPROVING THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 


I. M. ALLEN 
University of Chicago 


Adopting criteria widely accepted, we may say that a profession 
is an occupation that renders a high and special type of service to 
society and requires ample liberal and technical training for its 
pursuit. Furthermore, a profession yields a substantial income to a 
fairly permanent group of social workers, who are capable of disci- 
plining themselves and who are constantly striving to raise their 
own standards of service and group conduct. Service, training, 
esprit de corps, and the rewards are the four factors that determine 
the professional status of any group of workers." 

The purposes of this article are to determine the extent to which 
these four fundamental requirements are now met by the teaching 
profession, to suggest ways in which quantitative evidence has been 
collected and can be collected on each item, and to point out the 
direction which future co-operative effort should take in order to 
raise teaching to a more truly professional status. 

Service.—There can be no doubt about the professional nature of 
the teacher’s work from the point of view of the service rendered. 
As the passing on of our social heritage is largely dependent on the 
development, exercise, and maintenance of teaching service, it is 
difficult to conceive of a higher and more special type of social 
service. 

Like other professional services, teaching is not easily subjected 
to quantitative standards. Today we are nearer the goal of measur- 
ing teachers in terms of personal attributes than we are to measuring 
teaching. In 1920 Connor said that teaching and not teachers 
should be measured. He proposed to measure his teachers by 
measuring the habits and attitudes acquired by the pupils as a 


The criteria here referred to were formulated by Walter R. Smith in “The Pro- 
fessional Status of Teaching,” Educational Review, LXIII (January, 1922), 35-49. 
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result of teaching.* His objective plan, however, did not meet with 
continued local acceptance, much less with wide approval. Connor 
himself confesses the weakness of the plan when he says: “It would 
be foolish to assert that the most careful observer can detect more 
than the general trend of habit and attitude formation outside of 
the limited field now occupied by the scales and tests.’” In other 
words, his scales and tests afford only a limited measure of the teach- 
ing product. 

Still more recently Courtis points out that the measurement of 
teaching and not teacher measurement is the real objective. The 
Courtis measurement plan requires the formulation of standard 
tests to measure desirable changes to be produced in children. In 
addition, Courtis suggests control studies to determine the optimum 
type of training for the production of the combination of qualities 
desired in the teacher and finally the creation of tests for the selec- 
tion of capable teachers.3 Evidently, the objective and reliable 
measurement of teaching as suggested by Courtis bids fair to remain 
indefinitely an insoluble problem. 

Knight points out that we may measure teaching by determining 
what pupils and subjects need from teachers.‘ A good teacher is one 
who does certain needed things and nothing else. What these 
needed things are is at present unknown. Extended research is 
necessary before we shall know the specific responses that the teacher 
should make in a specific teaching situation. Knight finds encourage- 
ment in the fact that such research has started and is increasing 
in amount every year. It remains to be said, however, that after 
the teaching needs are discovered, there will still remain the problem 
of determining whether teachers meet these needs. 

At present, then, we have no accepted standard for either defin- 
ing or measuring educational service. We know that much of the 

t William L. Connor, “A New Method of Rating Teachers,” Journal of Educational 
Research, I (May, 1920), 338-58. 

2 Ibid., pp. 352-53. 

3 The Courtis specifications for the measurement of teaching are described by 
Ervin Eugene Lewis in Personnel Problems of the Teaching Staff (New York: Century — 
Co., 1925), pp. 201-4. 


4F. B. Knight, “Analysis of Teaching and Teachers,” Journal of Educational 
Research, X (October, 1924), 222-27. 
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service is of professional quality, but it is impossible to determine 
the percentage of the service that is of a completely professional 
type. Ability to measure teaching service with a high degree of 
accuracy awaits the patient investigation of the job analyzers. 

Investigations are needed to establish more objectively the 
value of education and educational service. What a community 
spends on education depends in part on the value it places on 
education. We purchase the things on which we place value. The 
value accorded to education by the community depends to no small 
extent on the efforts of those engaged in the profession of teaching. 
Particularly is this true in the case of the value placed on education 
by the emerging generation. 

In the last analysis, the amount a community can spend for 
education depends chiefly ‘upon the balance which the community 
can actually make available for education through thrift and 
efficiency, after the necessary maintenance costs of society and the 
necessary capital reserves have been provided for.”* Education, 
however, may increase that balance in two ways: (1) by increasing 
productivity or (2) by rationalizing consumption. If the income of 
the American people is sixty billions annually, education should 
receive more than the one and one-half billions now devoted to it, 
provided it becomes a means of either increasing productivity or 
rationalizing consumption. That education generates technical 
skill, thereby increasing productivity, is a fact popularly recognized 
and appreciated. 

The question arises, however: Of what avail is an increase in 
productive capacity if the maintenance cost of society continually 
rises? Like the Red Queen in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, we 
have to run faster and faster to keep up with ourselves. May 
“higher life values” of a less expensive but more satisfying and 
permanent nature be increasingly substituted for material values? 
Obvicusly, the creation of these higher values is dependent upon 
education, and, with their creation and substitution for material 
values, the rationalized consumption of goods is increased, thereby 


* George D. Strayer and Robert Murray Haig, The Financing of Education in the 
State of New York, p. 143. Report of the Educational Finance Inquiry Commission, 
Vol. I. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
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effecting a larger balance for the support of education. Whether a 
community prefers simpler living and higher thinking to higher 
living and lower thinking is a matter of values, and values are a 
matter of education. The teaching profession has it peculiarly 
within its power to determine future values, thus increasing both 
permanent satisfactions and the professional importance of educa- 
tional service. 

Training.—Obviously, the training factor in our proposed 
criteria for evaluating the teaching profession is capable of definition 
and measurement. Our estimate of the present status of training 
will depend primarily on our definition of adequate professional 
training. If we say that the minimum preparatory training for 
teaching shall be at least two years of liberal-professional training 
beyond the high school, we have stated a low minimum but one 
which would, according to Bagley’s studies, credit only 20 per cent 
of the American teachers with minimum professional training. 

In his recent book E. E. Lewis suggests that the Burgess index? 
for measuring the professional training of teachers within a state 
be applied to city school systems and that a training index for cities 
be established. Thus, the indices for the cities over a period of years 
would afford comparable data of a most valuable type. Lewis, by 
the aid of the Burgess index technique, shows the professional 
preparation of the teachers of Rockford, Illinois, in 1921.3 The 
improvement index for Rockford could be compared with the 
improvement indices for other cities. 

Studies of the foregoing type reveal only the amount of education 
and training; they do not reveal the kind or quality. Training 
schools differ widely in quality of output. An important step in the 
professional advancement of teaching was the basing of rewards 
for teaching on the amount of training and experience. The addition 
of training to experience was a decided professional step in salary- 
schedule construction. The third factor, merit or quality, remains 


t John A. H. Keith and William C. Bagley, The Nation and the Schools, pp. 219-22. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 

2 W. Randolph Burgess, ‘The Education of Teachers in Fourteen States,” Journal 
of Educational Research, III (March, 1921), 161-72. 

3 Ervin Eugene Lewis, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
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to be incorporated in some form. This third factor concerns quality 
of educational service, which we have already shown to be difficult 
of definition and measurement. 

The difficulty arises in finding a satisfactory basis for determin- 
ing merit among public-service groups. The most common method 
employed has been rating, which up to the present time has been 
found defective for both scientific and administrative reasons. 
Compensation for merit in the case of the lawyer and the physician 
is determined largely by the law of competition. Obviously, public- 
service employees cannot invoke this method. Probably the more 
satisfactory way is to abandon rating for salary purposes until such 
time as teaching itself may be more scientifically measured and, in 
addition to the requirements for pre-service education and training, 
to establish more thoroughgoing and efficient probationary teaching 
standards, followed by a requirement of continuous growth in 
service. 

There are two outstanding reasons why a training period in 
service should succeed the pre-service training period. First, it 
will become more and more obvious as time goes on that it is 
physically impossible for pre-service training schools to furnish the 
type of training needed for the one hundred thousand annual recruits 
to our public-school system. Second, adequate training can be given 
only on the job. Principals more and more must assume the super- 
visory function. Cubberley’s proposal that the state postpone the 
final certification of the teacher until after the completion of a 
satisfactory probation period still remains one of the most fruitful 
suggestions for the advancement of the teaching profession.” 

Esprit de corps.—Obviously, teaching is an occupation in which 
the individuals are expected to discipline themselves and to raise 
their standards of service and group conduct. The advances already 
made by teachers in the attainment of unity of thought, feeling, and 
action indicate that the esprit-de-corps standard applied to the 
teaching group will reveal teaching as characteristically professional. 
That esprit de corps among teachers exists and in an increasing 
degree may be confidently asserted. It is impossible, however, to 


t Ellwood P. Cubberley, “Fundamental Principles Underlying a State Program of 
Teacher Training,” Educational Review, LXVII (April, 1924), 200-203. 
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estimate its extent. Like teaching service, the factor of esprit de 
corps is difficult of measurement. Up to the present time its meas- 
urement has not even been suggested. 

While the impossibility of quantitatively measuring esprit de 
corps may be conceded, the teaching profession may encourage 
certain definite co-operative efforts which will make for better 
teaching morale and professional spirit, such as the general participa- 
tion of teachers in problems of administration and supervision 
through councils, committees, or other co-operative machinery. 
Investigations dealing with the following questions will prove 
fruitful: What are the administrative and supervisory activities to 
which the teachers may contribute? How may the form of co-opera- 
tion be made effective? The studies of Sears, Updegraff, and Ortman 
are suggestive of progress in this direction." 

Esprit de corps represents the net response of the group to the 
leadership of the group. Co-operative administration has been the 
slogan for many a day. The meaning that should be read into such 
a slogan varies, as evidenced by interpretation and practice. This 
factor is worthy of considerable elaboration. Perhaps an analogy 
drawn from another field will be illuminating. In Shaw’s play, 
Saint Joan, Joan, the Maid of Orleans, who is to lead the French 
troops across a bridge against the English, is asked the question, 
“How will you lead?” She answers, “I will put my foot on the bridge 
and not turn back.” This is one type of military leadership, but it 
is not the type of leadership represented by the American doughboy 
captain who, with his little group of followers, went over the top 
into No Man’s Land. True, the doughboy captain was in the lead 
but not too much in the lead. Literally, he had to keep in constant 
touch with his men. Often it meant not going ahead but going back 
to establish contacts. Esprit de corps in the teaching profession 
means constantly turning back to establish contacts. When pro- 
fessional contacts are established and maintained, the group advance 
is certain. Too often in theteaching profession leadership of the little- 
French-captain type has sacrificed contacts to isolated advance. 

t The studies cited are summarized by Irving P. Foote in “How Can a Superin- 


tendent Provide for Teacher-Participation in the Administration of a City School 
System?” Educational Administration and Supervision, X (April, 1924), 221-32. 
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The rewards.—There are two factors involved in the rewards, 
namely, monetary remuneration and permanency of tenure. The 
monetary factor is capable of exact measurement, and a recent 
research bulletin of the National Education Association is an excel- 
lent piece of documentary evidence of this type of measurement.' 
However, we need to know not only how much teachers are paid 
but also how much teachers ought to be paid. Family-subsistence 
levels based on both the relative purchasing power of the dollar 
and fair interest returns for time and money invested in pre-service 
training are items of research that enter into scientific scheduling 
of salaries. Experience, training in service, teaching load, and merit 
are factors to be objectively measured and rewarded accordingly. 
Wage levels—economic, saving, and cultural—and maximum and 
supermaximum salary limits are also factors to be scientifically 
determined. 

Illustrative of the controversy as to whether salary schedules 
may thus be objectively determined is the proposed schedule for 
the Chicago teachers. The superintendent of schools proposes a 
schedule which purports to be based on a careful study of the living 
conditions in Chicago for a married man thirty years old with two 


children. This study was made by a committee of eighty-five, 
which presented twenty-six household budgets estimated by persons 
not in the department of education and four budgets prepared by 
the home-service departments of three large banks. The salary 
committee chosen to make recommendations includes the following 
statements in the final report. 


1. Wages are for the encouragement of industry. 

2. The predominating purpose of a salary schedule is to secure service. 

3. The establishing of a salary schedule is a fundamental piece of business 
confronting the school boards everywhere all the time. 

4. The absurdity of driving out of the teaching profession married men 
with families leads the committee to believe that the establishment of a salary 
schedule for all on the basis of a good living standard for married men with 
families is essential to secure for the schools that quality of service which the 
city requires. 


t Public School Salaries in 1924-25. Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 2 (January and March, 1925). Washington: Research 
Division of the National Education Association. 
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The proposed salary schedule, the formulation of which was 
attempted along scientific lines, failed to secure the approval of the 
board of education, whose president is quoted in the daily press as 
saying: 

1. The funds to care for the increase called for in the proposed schedule 
are not in sight. Until we have them actually within our grasp, I will not agree 
to the passage of the increased salary schedule. 

2. I think it is very clear that no salary level can be arranged on the basis 
of the buying power of the dollar. There is one simple argument that 
above all others establishes that fact. It is this: If and when we come upon a 
decreasing scale of living cost, would the teachers or whoever else had their 
salaries increased on that basis be willing to accept any decrease in proportion? 
Experience has shown that they would not. 


The first contention is a matter of fact which a board of educa- 
tion is legally bound to ascertain carefully. Because a proposed 
salary schedule is just, it does not follow that there are funds 
available to warrant its adoption. The second contention, however, 
affirms the thesis that scientific scheduling is impossible for the teach- 
ing profession because experience shows that the teachers will accept 
the buying power of the dollar as a basis for scheduling only when 


the dollar is cheap. It is difficult to understand how any such thesis 
can be maintained in view of the fact that salary schedules of the 
past have almost universally failed to consider the buying power of 
the dollar. We cannot say how teachers will react to scientifically 
constructed salary schedules because they have not heretofore been 
in vogue. It is reported that Sherrill, New York, revises its salary 
payments each month in accordance with Bradstreet’s figures. 
There are a few other instances where salary schedules call for peri- 
odic revision on the basis of cost-of-living indices." 

This controversy illustrates a confusion of issues that often 
prevails when what ought to be done and what can be done present 
conflicting solutions of a problem. Other things being equal, the 
professional interests of teachers lie in accepting the guiding princi- 
ples of scientific salary-scheduling rather than the results of for- 
tuitous bargaining. Like other sensible people, teachers should be, 

t F, R. Powers, “Some Suggestions for Making the Teachers’ Salary Schedule,’’ 


Educational Research Bulletin, 11 (November, 1923), 327. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University. 
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and probably are, willing to wait for ways and means of carrying 
out a “just” schedule. 

The rewards involve permanency of tenure as well as satisfactory 
monetary remuneration. This raises the question of whether it 
is possible for a professional group on a non-competitive basis of 
remuneration to receive rewards of the type secured by other pro- 
fessional groups. The price of the “starving period” in law and 
medicine is offset by permanency and the more remunerative years 
of later life. Any consideration of rewards for teachers must there- 
fore cover permanency of tenure as well as adequacy of income. To 
be sure, income must be sufficient to maintain living conditions on 
a cultural and protected basis. Such income is the sine qua non of 
adequate remuneration for any professional group. Permanency of 
tenure satisfactory to both the state and the teachers must also be 
assured. 

The competitive basis of reward insures permanency to the 
capable and upright lawyer or physician. To what professional levels 
would law, medicine, and engineering have risen if the members of 
these respective groups, after acquiring their clientéle, had been 
required to submit annually to the vote of a political body the ques- 
tion of practice within the community? Permanency of service is a 
characteristic of all true professions, and it must be awarded to the 
teacher by society. Some teachers, it is true, are inclined to believe 
that legal tenure may be ignored if other factors, such as training, 
growth in service, and professional spirit, are adequately empha- 
sized. In the judgment of the writer, the discussion of tenure is too 
often limited to a recital of the dire consequences which may follow 
the adoption of tenure laws in promoting the profession. Tenure for 
the teacher cannot be secured on a competitive basis. It must be 
secured by other means. The natural means seems to be legislation, 
and the teachers turn to the state for remedial measures. The 
certification of teachers was intrusted to the state for the protection 
of both the teacher and the state itself. Eventually this may be 
true of tenure. 

Some would concede that a state may pass legislation for its 
own protection against inadequate teaching service and conditions, 
as exemplified in teacher-certification laws and statutory provisions 
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for adequate school terms and minimum courses of study, but would 
deny to the same state the power to pass laws primarily designed 
for the protection of the teacher. Legislation establishing minimum 
salaries, tenure, and old-age pensions for teachers is considered un- 
sound procedure by this group. That benefits may accrue to the 
state while consequent burdens fall upon the teacher is a legislative 
doctrine not to be reversed. Is this not too narrow an interpretation 
of protection for the state? In teacher-pension legislation have we 
not already passed the stage in which pensions are considered 
gratuitous bounties handed out to the retiring teachers? It is a 
sound statecraft that conceives of pensions as a system of state 
protection. Does not the same reasoning apply to tenure? If per- 
manency of service for teachers cannot be secured on a competitive 
basis, may not the state for its own protection insure permanency 
of contract to its teaching group under wise tenure laws which 
provide for a satisfactory probation period and adequate growth in 
service? Quantitative studies are needed to reveal the relation of 
permanency and efficiency of teaching service to state tenure laws. 
Almack has attempted such a study for Oregon.’ Such studies should 
reveal whether the professional status of teachers is handicapped 
or promoted by wise tenure legislation. 

Two groups are concerned with the securing of rewards for 
teachers. The first is the teaching group itself; the second is the 
public, the employer of the teaching group. The teaching group can 
do much to raise the reward level by stimulating improved training, 
service, and esprit de corps. Improvement in any one of these 
three factors will tend to increase the rewards. A highly developed 
esprit de corps will raise the training levels and definitely define 
the service rendered. 

As ‘has been pointed out, the defining and the measuring of 
educational service rest at present on opinion rather than on an 
objective basis. Is not this the place for concentration by our group? 
If we define and evaluate the dividends more objectively, the stock- 
holders, the public, will increase the rewards of the professional 
workers. The outstanding characteristic of a stockholder is his 


t John C. Almack, “The Problem of Teacher Tenure,” American School Board 
Journal, LXIII (November, 1921), 29-30. 
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desire for legitimate dividends. Show him dividends, and he will 
accept the recommendations of the executive officers with regard to 
salary schedules. Too often the stockholders in our corporation 
have been obliged to take educational dividends on faith. The 
American people have always believed in education, as evidenced 
by the growth of the American free public-school system, probably 
the most outstanding phenomenon of the past century. 

There has been a tremendous increase in capital outlay and 
current expenses in our corporation, due both to the taking on of 
an increasing supply of raw material to be turned into manufactured 
products at the different levels of output and to expanded educa- 
tional programs. The stockholders continue to pay the bills, which 
have soared to unprecedented amounts. On the recommendation 
of the professional executive officers of the corporation, they have 
supported ever increasing budgets for expanded educational policies 
and have raised the monetary rewards of the workers to higher 
economic levels. This has been done in many instances without a 
demand for objective evidence that the increasing costs secure 
increasingly larger dividends. The dividends have been taken for 
granted. Is not the time rapidly approaching when the stockholders 
will ask for objective evidence of dividends? Is not the clear-cut 
presentation of that evidence the next step in our professional ad- 
vancement and the one that will eventually lead to the increasing 
of rewards to proper professional dimensions? Are we preparing 
for it by insisting that our work be measured and evaluated? Are 
we contributing to and supporting investigations that will better 
define and more adequately evaluate the educational product? 

Salary schedules have been raised to higher economic levels by 
appealing to the justice and the fairness of the stockholders, but, 
if we hope to raise salary schedules beyond economic levels to pro- 
fessional levels, we must do more than appeal to the stockholders’ 
blind faith in education. We must show them actual and objective 
dividends. Here is our problem: define and evaluate professional 
service more clearly through scientific, co-operative investigations 
and research; by professional co-operation extend and increase 
professional training and spirit. The stockholders, who have always 
believed in educational dividends, will then raise the rewards to 
proportionate professional levels. 





A STUDY OF SENTENCE STRUCTURE IN 
EIGHTH-GRADE COMPOSITION 


ZILLA ELIZABETH WISWALL 
Brayton School, Madison, Wisconsin 


Although there has been much discussion concerning the de- 
velopment of sentence power in the teaching of English composition, 
very little in the way of research has been done to discover the effect 
of various types of topic assignments on sentence structure. Teach- 
ers of English have been under the general impression that the type 
of topic assignment determines, to a greater or less degree, the kinds 
of sentences pupils use in their composition work. No statistical evi- 
dence has been produced to show the extent to which topic assign- 
ments tend toward better sentence structure; nor are there any 
statistical data to show the extent to which sentence structure varies 
in different types of written work. It is therefore the purpose of this 
article to set forth in statistical form the findings obtained from a 
study of eight hundred compositions of four different types, written 
by two hundred children in the eighth grade. It is still further the 
purpose of this article to arrive at some definite conclusions with 
regard to the weaknesses in sentence structure in the four types of 
work, with the hope that some practical suggestions for the develop- 
ment of sentence power may be deduced therefrom. 

The material for this investigation was obtained, as has been 
stated, from two hundred pupils in the eighth grade. Each of these 
pupils wrote four compositions: a reproduction, a narrative, a 
simple exposition, and an elementary form of argumentation. A 
variety of topics was submitted to the pupils in the case of each of 
the four compositions in order that they might select topics of real 
interest to them and write freely. No preliminary help was given by 
the teacher. This was done to insure originality, not only of thought 
but of expression on the part of the pupils. 

The eight hundred compositions were very carefully scored, and 
tabulations were made for each type of composition under the fol- 
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lowing headings: (1) classification of sentences: number and per- 
centage of simple, complex, compound, and complex-compound 
sentences; (2) use of independent clauses: number and percentage of 
sentences containing two, three, and four or more independent 
clauses; (3) classification of connectives in independent clauses; (4) 
use of dependent clauses: number and percentage of sentences con- 
taining one, two, and three or more dependent clauses; (5) classifi- 
cation of connectives in dependent clauses; (6) number and percent- 
age of cases of (a) the “‘comma-splice” sentence and (0) the non- 
sentence. 
TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 








ComPLEx- 
ComPounD Tota, 
SENTENCES 


SIMPLE CoMPLEX ComPounD 
SENTENCES | SENTENCES SENTENCES 


Tyre or ComMPosITION 





Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent | ber | Cent 





Reproduction 1,471| 48.0|1,042] 34.0] 333 -9| 219 | 7.113,065]100.0 
Narrative 1,055] 42.7| 831] 33.7| 319 -9| 265 | 10.7/2,470|100.0 
695| 42.8] 675] 41.5] 121 -4] 135 | 8.3|1,626]100.0 
497| 34.6] 692] 48.1] 103 .2| 146 | 10.1]1,438]100.¢ 

8. 



































3,718) 43.2/3,240) 37.7] 876 2) 765 8,599|100.0 





A study of the kinds of sentences used in the four types of com- 
position shows less variation in the percentages of simple sentences 
than one might expect to find (Table I). The same is true with re- 
gard to the percentages of complex, compound, and complex-com- 
pound sentences. In every case the percentage is practically the 
same as that reported by Stormzand and O’Shea.” The conclusion 
is that the type of topic assignment affects only slightly the kinds 
of sentences used. 

The most important fact in this classification of sentences is the 
high percentage of complex sentences. It exceeds the percentage of 
compound sentences, but in many instances the complexity is the 
result of confusion of thought, as illustrated by the following sen- 
tences taken from the compositions under consideration. 


* Martin J. Stormzand and M. V. O’Shea, How Much English Grammar? p. 23. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1924. > 
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The man felt so bad that he went and put it into a basket, which belonged 
to the Aobats which consisted of three men which was very cruel. 


We were going quite fast when all of a sudden we were nearly off of a large 
hill, which if you stood on the top of you could see for miles. 


By knowing it is done you can put it in a glass of cold water and at the 
bottom while dropping the mixture in it will form a soft ball. 


These sentences are typical of much of the complexity found in 
the sentences of eighth-grade pupils. There are two significant fac- 
tors, namely, the need of developing in the pupil the ability to 
handle the dependent clause more skilfully and the need of develop- 
ing the power to construct finely wrought simple sentences. The 
writing of loose compound sentences should be discouraged, and 
help should be given in converting such sentences into complex form. 
This involves a clear understanding by the pupil of the construction 
of the complex sentence and makes the need of help along this line 
imperative. The pupil must be given more work with the complex 
sentence, and he must grow to feel instinctively correct complex- 
sentence structure. He must be trained to recognize and to use the 
dependent clause correctly through a full understanding of its func- 
tion in relation to the main clause of the sentence and to the word 
which it modifies. Not until the pupil secures better clause control 
will he be able to construct clear, unified complex sentences. 

In the development of the power to construct finely wrought 
simple sentences, we find an element which cannot be too greatly 
emphasized. The child should be led to see the value of constructing 
good simple sentences in which clauses are converted into phrases 
and phrases into single words. When the child learns the force and 
the effectiveness of such sentence structure, he will think more clear- 
ly, and much of the complexity which is the result of confusion of 
thought will be eliminated. This power is acquired only through un- 
ceasing effort and incessant drill—not monotonous drill, however, 
but drill made pleasant and satisfying through consciousness of 
growth on the part of the pupil. If the element of friendly competi- 
tion is united with this feeling of satisfaction, the grammar lessons 
on sentence structure can be made a very delightful and profitable 
part of the work in English composition. 

A study of the use of independent clauses in the four types of 
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composition (Table II) shows that the percentage of sentences con- 
taining two independent clauses is practically the same for all four 
types of composition. There is somewhat more variation in the per- 
centages of sentences containing three independent clauses, but even 
here the difference is slight. The percentage of sentences containing 
four or more independent clauses is so low in all four types of com- 
position that it needs no consideration. We arrive, however, at the 
same general conclusion that was reached with regard to the types 
of sentences used, namely, that the type of topic assignment affects 
only slightly the kinds of sentence structure used. 


TABLE II 
Use oF INDEPENDENT CLAUSES IN CoMPOUND SENTENCES 








SENTENCES SENTENCES 
CONTAINING CONTAINING ContTAINING 
Two THREE Four or More 
INDEPENDENT INDEPENDENT INDEPENDENT 
Type or CoMPosITION CLAUSES CLAUSES CLAUSES 





Per - | Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number' 





Reproduction 482 | 87.3 | 64 | 11.6 ‘ 552 
Narrative 511 | 87.5 | 60 | 10.3 a 584 | 100.0 
Exposition 226 | 88.3] 24 9-4 ; 256 | 100.0 
Argumentation 218 | 87.6] 21 8.4 : 249 | 100.0 





1,437 | 87.6 | 169 | 10.3 2.1 |1,641 | 100.0 





























A study of the connectives used in independent clauses shows a 
most persistent use of “and” and “but.” “For” as a connective is 
very sparingly used, and “yet” is practically ignored. A very im- 
portant deduction can be made from these facts, namely, that the 
teacher of English should curtail the use of “and” and “but,” which 
are overworked in all four types of composition, and should develop 
the use of “for” and “yet.” The child can be shown the value of the 
two latter connectives and can be encouraged to use them for the 
sake of variety and as a relief from the constant use of “and” and 
“but.” The pupil can also be shown that this is one way through 
which sentences can be made to attain their full effectiveness. In 
the narrative themes, “‘so” was used with great frequency. The pu- 
pil should be led to see the loose construction which occurs in many 
cases when this connective is used and also to see the improvement 
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which results from the substitution of a dependent clause for one of 
the independent clauses. In the argumentative and the expository 
themes, “then” and “and then” were used frequently. Here, again, 
is an opportunity to show the child the monotony in the use of one 
connective and the loose construction resulting therefrom. He 
should be led to form the habit of searching for other connectives. 
A study of the use of dependent clauses in the four types of com- 
position (Table IIT) shows that the narrative themes have the high- 
est percentage of complex sentences with one dependent clause, and 
the argumentative themes the lowest. The percentages for reproduc- 


TABLE III 


UsE oF DEPENDENT CLAUSES 








SENTENCES SENTENCES SENTENCES 
CONTAINING CoNnTAINING CoNTAINING 
ONE Two THREE OR MoRE 
DEPENDENT DEPENDENT DEPENDENT 
Type or Composition CLAUSE CLAUSES CLAUSES 





Per Per 
Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number 





Reproduction 983 ’ 234 | 18.6] 44 : 1,261 
Narrative 885 ’ 180 | 16.4 | 31 : 1,096 
602 , 168 | 20.8 | 40 i 810 
574 : 211 | 25.2 53 : 838 


























3044 . 793 | 19.8 | 168 +2 | 4,005 








tion and exposition are very much alike. There is some variation 
among the four types of composition in the percentages of sentences 
having two dependent clauses. The percentages of sentences con- 
taining three or more dependent clauses are so low as to require no 
consideration. Again, we find no very marked influence of topic as- 
signment on sentence structure. However, one fact set forth in this 
study of complex sentences is worth noting. The percentage of com- 
plex sentences having two or more dependent clauses is not strikingly 
large; nevertheless, because of the confusion of thought and lack of 
unity found in most of the sentences, the teacher of English should 
put forth every effort to aid the pupil in forming the habit of express- 
ing his ideas clearly and simply. This ability is based on clear, con- 
cise thinking. Hence, the teacher will get good sentence structure 
from the pupil in proportion as the power to think clearly is de- 
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veloped. This point has already been mentioned, but it is so im- 
portant a factor in the development of sentence mastery that it can- 
not be overemphasized. 

A study of the connectives used in the dependent clauses shows 
greater variation in the percentages, due, at least in part, to differ- 
ences in the nature of the topic assignments. For instance, because 
of the very nature of a theme of reproduction, the relative pronoun 
“who” is more frequently used in this type of composition than are 
the other connectives. The same is true of “when” in both the re- 
production and the narrative themes. “Because” and “if” (or “even 
if’) are naturally used most often in the argumentative themes. 
Hence, simple forms of argumentation may well be used to develop 
the use of these connectives. The slight use made of “‘where,” “‘un- 
til,” and “although” in all four types of composition is an indication 
of lack of skill in the handling of the dependent clause. When a pupil 
comprehends the force of such connectives in complex sentence 
structure and forms the habit of using them, his written composition 
will be greatly improved. 

Table IV shows the number of cases of the “‘comma-splice” sen- 
tence, such as the following. 

One day a young man went out hunting, as he got to the top of a mountain 
he became tired and laid down to rest, he had with him a gun and a dog, he 
soon fell asleep, when he woke up he found himself all dressed in rags and his 
gun was rusty and broken, he thought to himself as he sat up rubbing his eyes 
someone has played a trick on me, so he got up and walked down to the village, 
he saw people that he never saw before. 


The foregoing sentence, which contains seven cases of the 
“comma splice,” shows this tendency in a very exaggerated form; 
yet it is strong on the part of many pupils. The reproduction themes 
contain 247 ‘‘comma-splice”’ sentences, 8.1 per cent of the total 
number of sentences (3,065). Four (4.0) per cent of the sentences in 
the narrative themes, 4.9 per cent of the sentences in the expository 
themes, and 3.7 per cent of the sentences in the argumentative 
themes show the “comma-splice” error. There is a perceptible de- 
crease in this defect in sentence structure in the last three types of 
composition. The conclusion is that, unless a child has a well- 
developed sentence sense, topic assignments of the first type should 
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be avoided. Even though the child has a fairly good mastery of sen- 
tence structure, such topic assignments are poor. They tend either 
to develop or to strengthen the habit of writing on and on without 
any regard for sentence division. 

Table IV also sets forth the number and the percentage of cases 
of the non-sentence. The percentages are extremely low, varying 
from 1.2 in the narrative themes to 3.5 in the argumentative themes. 
The fourth type of composition has the highest percentage of the 
non-sentence error, probably because of the fact that in a great many 
cases the pupils wrote the causal clauses as independent clauses. To 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF “COMMA-SPLICE” SENTENCES AND 
Non-SENTENCES 








Non-SENTENCES 


“Comma-SPLice” 
SENTENCES 


Type oF CoMPOSITION 





Number | Per Cent Per Cent 





Reproduction 247 
Narrative 99 
Exposition 80 
Argumentation 53 





479 

















illustrate: “I think everyone should go to high school. Because they 
can take up different studies as they wish. Or perhaps take up the 
work that will get them a better job when they leave school.”” This 
brings us back to the question of the use and the abuse of the de- 
pendent clause. Pupils should have a clear idea of the dependent 
clause before they attempt to write argumentative themes. On the 
other hand, argumentative themes afford an excellent opportunity 
for the development of a mastery of the dependent clause. The very 
nature of argumentation brings out the use of the dependent clause, 
and the quality of this type of composition will be no better than the 
pupil’s mastery of the dependent clause. The teacher of English 
should therefore meet his obligation in this respect. 

The findings of this investigation and the deductions to be made 
therefrom may be summarized as follows: 
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1. The type of topic assignment does mot affect, to any great 
extent, the kinds of sentences used. 

2. The complex structure of sentences is, in many cases, a com- 
plexity due to confused thinking and lack of ability to recognize 
violations of unity and of clause construction. The development of 
ability to handle the dependent clause is one of the most important 
factors in the improvement of composition work. The use of clear, 
concise, simple sentences should be encouraged. 

3. There is an overuse of the connectives “and” and “but” in 
compound sentences and a too infrequent use of “for” and “yet.” 
The use of the two latter connectives should be developed. 

4. In complex sentences slight use is made of “though,” “al- 
though,” “even though,” and other good connectives. Their use 
should be developed. 

5. The “comma-splice” tendency is most common in the themes 
of reproduction. When assignments in reproduction are made, care 
should be taken to select narrow topics so that this tendency will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

6. Cases of the non-sentence are most frequent in argumenta- 
tion. Greater effort should be made to eliminate this error and to 
develop a better sentence sense in all types of composition. 

The foregoing summary sets forth the most fundamental ele- 
ments in the growth of sentence power. Not until these elements are 
more effectively taught can attention be directed toward the finer 
phases of sentence construction. The teacher should make every 
effort to correct these outstanding weaknesses, for it is through great- 
er attention to the basic errors that the standard of composition 
work in the elementary grades will be raised most perceptibly. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1924, TO JUNE 30, 1925). I 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


A summary of 436 investigations relating to reading was pre- 
pared last year by the writer under the direction of the Research 
Committee of the Commonwealth Fund. The report, which was en- 
titled, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, appeared as 
No. 28 of the Supplementary Educational Monographs published by 
the Department of Education of the University of Chicago. The 
studies referred to in that monograph were published or reported 
prior to July 1, 1924. It is the purpose of this article to present an 
annotated bibliography of the scientific investigations of reading re- 
ported between July 1, 1924, and June 30, 1925. Several studies are 
included which were published before the earlier date but which did 
not come to the attention of the writer in time to be included in the 
monograph. A summary of the findings of the studies listed in this 
article will appear in subsequent issues of the Elementary School 
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1924), 279-81. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. 

Reports the results of studies in elementary and junior high schools to determine 
vocabulary difficulties in solving arithmetic problems. 


Monroe, WALTER S., and MOHLMAN, Dora KEEN. 

Training in the Technique of Study. Bureau of Educational Research Bul- 
letin No. 20. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXII, No. 2. Urbana, 
Illinois: University of Illinois, 1924. Pp. 66. 

Reports the results of a study made of ten high-school pupils who were doing un- 
satisfactory work to determine the causes of their deficiencies and to discover 
methods of removing the difficulties. 


Morrison, ARTHUR F, 

“The Improvement of Instruction in Reading through Diagnostic and 
Remedial Measures.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1924. 

Reports the results of diagnostic and remedial measures in the case of fifty-four 
pupils in Grades II to VII, inclusive, in the Froebel School, St. Louis. 


. Morrison, J. CAYCE. 


“What Effect Has the Summer Vacation on Children’s Learning and Ability 
to Learn?” Educational Research Bulletin, III (October 1, 1924), 245-49. 
Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
Reports the results of a study among two hundred pupils to determine the effect 
of a summer’s vacation as measured by tests of intelligence, comprehension in 
reading, and ability to perform the fundamental operations in arithmetic and to 
answer questions in history. 


Otomo, SHIGERU. 
“An Experimental Study of the Eye-Movements Made by Various Persons 


in the Reading of Japanese Texts of Different Forms.” Unpublished 
Doctor’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1924. 


Reports the results of a laboratory study of twenty Japanese and Chinese students , 


to determine the relative ease of reading Japanese texts printed in different forms 
of the language. 
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46. PARKE, KENNETH NELSON. 
“The Effect of Rhythm on the Rate of Oral Reading.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1924. 
Reports the results of a laboratory study involving the use of dictaphone and 
photographic records to determine the relation of rhythm to rate of oral reading in 
the first three grades. 


. PENDLETON, CHARLES S. 
The Social Objectives of School English. Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, 1924. Pp. 226. 
Presents the results of an exhaustive study of the aims of teaching English, includ- 
ing oral and silent reading. 


. Powers, S. R. 
“The Vocabularies of High School Science Textbooks,” Teachers College 
Record, XXVI (January, 1925), 368-82. 
Compares the vocabularies of nine science textbooks with the 10,000 words of the 
Thorndike word list. Discusses the pedagogical significance of extensive vocabu- 
laries in textbooks. 


. Pressey, LUELLA COLE. 
“The Determination of the Technical Vocabulary of the School Subjects,” 
School and Society, XX (July 19, 1924), 91-06. 
Reports the results of studies of the technical vocabularies of school subjects. 
Emphasizes the importance of giving specific attention in teaching to vocabulary 
problems. 


. RASCHE, WILLIAM F. 
The Reading Interests of Young Workers. Vocational Educational Mono- 
graph Number 9. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee Vocational School. 
Pp. 102. 
Reports the results of a study among 7,065 young workers more than fourteen 
years of age and less than eighteen to determine the nature and amount of their 
book, magazine, and newspaper reading. 


. RETHLINGSHAFER, DOROTHY. 
“State Aid for Rural School Libraries.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago,.1924. 
Reports the amount of reading material available in the rural schools of two coun- 
ties, one in Ohio and one in Illinois, and the methods used by the forty-eight states 
to secure supplementary reading material for rural schools, 


. SAUNDERS, JosEPH H. 
“An Experimental Study of Methods of Instruction of Gifted Children in 
the Elementary School.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1924. 
Reports the results of an experiment with sixty very bright sixth-grade pupils to 
determine the relative merits for such pupils of enrichment of the course and of 
rapid advancement. 
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Smpson, I. JEWELL, and STERN, BEssiE C. 
“Improving Instruction in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXV 
(April, 1925), 594-606. 

Reports the procedure adopted between October, 1923, and May, 1924, to improve 
instruction in reading in the rural and village schools of Maryland and presents 
the results of the experiment. 

STEVENSON, P. R. 

“Difficulties in Problem Solving,” Journal of Educational Research, XI 
(February, 1925), 95-103. 

Presents facts relative to six causes of failure in arithmetic, including inability to 
read and lack of general and technical vocabularies. 

STREITZ, RUTH. 

Teachers’ Difficulties in Reading and Their Correctives. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin No. 23. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXII, 
No. 30. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1925. Pp. 36. 

Presents specific difficulties in teaching reading as reported by Illinois teachers and 
suggests correctives for these difficulties. 

SWENSON, ANNA. 

“The Library Problem in Rural Schools,” College Chronicle, I (February 27, 
1925), 3-4. Saint Cloud, Minnesota: State Teachers College. 

Reports the number and the types of books in the libraries of rural schools in fifty- 
five counties of Minnesota. 

Tat, SHwANG-CHow. 

“An Analysis of Reading Curricula in Chinese Elementary Schools.” Un- 
published Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1924. 

Reports the results of an analysis of two sets of readers for the first four grades. 
The topies studied are vocabulary, rhetorical modes of expression, types of ma- 
terial, and the nature and organization of the content. 

Tatum, ELMER Etwoop. 

“The Validation of a Reading Test Exercise.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of Iowa, 1925. 

Describes the procedure in organizing and standardizing two comprehension tests 
involving recall. Reports correlations with other tests. 


TERMAN, Lewis M., and OTHERS. 

“Reading Interests,” Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, chap. xv. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1925. 

Reports the amount and the character of the reading of one thousand gifted chil- 
dren and of a control group, as reported by parents, by teachers, and by the chil- 
dren. Includes illuminating analyses and comparisons. 


. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L., and Symonps, Percrvat M. 


“Difficulty, Reliability, and Grade Achievements in a Test of English 
Vocabulary,” Teachers College Record, XXIV (November, 1923), 438-45. 
Describes the procedure in standardizing a test of ability to recognize the meaning 
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of words. Discusses reliability and effect of practice and presents norms of achieve- 
ment. 

. ToRGERSON, T. L., and SHUMAN, IRENE. 
“The Variability of the Accomplishments of Pupils of the Same Mental 
Level,” Journal of Educational Research, XI (February, 1925), 132-36. 
Analyzes the reading accomplishment records of pupils of the mental age of twelve. 
Shows the influence of varying amounts of school training on reading accomplish- 
ment as measured by the Thorndike-McCall Silent Reading Scale. 

. TURNER, JAMES M. 
“A Study of Vocabulary in Arithmetic,” Educational Research Bulletin, III 
(October 15, 1924), 291-94. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 
Presents the results of an analysis of the vocabulary used in a series of arithmetic 
textbooks for Grades III, IV, V, and VI. 

. Unt, Wiius L. 
The Materials of Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1924. Pp. xiv+386. 
Presents detailed summaries and discussions of the evidence relating to various 
phases of the teaching of reading and literature. 


. VAN WAGENEN, M. J. 

“A Comparison of the Mental Ability and School Achievement of the Bright 
and Dull Pupils in the Sixth Grade of a Large School System,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XVI (March, 1925), 186-92. 

Reports the results of a study of the school achievement of two groups of sixth- 
grade pupils. The mental ages of the pupils in the first group were eleven years 
and three months or less; in the second group, fourteen years and three months or 
more. 


. VAUGHN, JAMEs. 
“Opportunities for Silent Reading and Amount of Silent Reading in Certain 
Rural Schools and Homes of Michigan.” An unpublished report filed with 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago, 1924. 
Reports the results of a questionnaire study to determine the number of books in 
forty school libraries; the number of books, magazines, and newspapers in 448 
rural homes; and the number of books read each year and the average amount of 
time spent in reading magazines and newspapers by pupils in Grades III to VIII, 
inclusive. 

. WAGER, RALPH E. 
“Fixation-Accommodation Rates as Factors in Reading,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XV (December, 1924), 579-87. 
Reports the results of a study to determine the fixation-accommodation rates of 
adult readers. Shows correlation between these rates and speed of reading. 


Wak, JESSE L., and STEVENSON, P. R. 
“The Vocabulary of a History Text,” American School Board Journal, 
LXXI (July, 1925), 65. 
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Presents the results of a study of the vocabulary of the first 106 pages of a 
history text for use in the seventh grade. 

. WEISER, A. B., and AsHBAUGH, E. J. 
‘What Books Do Junior and Senior High School Students Read?”’ Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, III (September 17, 1924), 223-28. Columbus, 
Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
Reports the results of a study among 2,599 junior and senior high school pupils of 
Franklin County, Ohio, to determine the number of books read during a year, 
their character, and the books preferred by the pupils. 

. WEISER, A. B., and ASHBAUGH, E. J. 
“What Do Junior and Senior High School Pupils Read?” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, III (October 1, 1924), 250-53, 265-66. Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University. 
Reports the results of a study among 2,599 junior and senior high school pupils of 
Franklin County, Ohio, to determine the amount and kind of their magazine and 
newspaper reading and the various kinds of reading done by other members of their 
families. 

. Winca, W. H. 
Teaching Beginners to Read in England: Its Methods, Results, and Psy- 
chological Bases. Journal of Educational Research Monographs, Number 8. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 186. 
Reports the results of a series of observations and experiments in English schools 
between 1905 and 1924 concerning different methods of teaching beginners to read. 

. Woopy, CLIFFORD. 
Results Obtained from Ability Grouping. Bureau of Educational Reference 
and Research Bulletin No. 72. Ann Arbor, Michigan: School of Education, 
University of Michigan, 1924. Pp. 28. 
Reports the average intelligence scores of pupils classified according to age, grade, 
and size of city; their achievement in reading, spelling, and arithmetic; the prog- 
ress of different groups in a school year; and the progress of junior high school 
pupils classified according to mental ability. 

. ZIRBES, LAURA. 
“Attacking the Causes of Reading Deficiency,” Teachers College Record, 
XXVI (June, 1925), 856-66. 
Summarizes published studies and unpublished records of remedial cases in read- 
ing in terms of “evidences of deficiency,” “diagnosis,” and “remedial suggestions.’’ 

. ZmRBES, LAURA; KEELOR, KATHERINE; and MINER, PAULINE. 
Practice Exercises and Checks on Silent Reading in the Primary Grades. New 
York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. 
x+66. 
Presents the results of a study of two second-grade classes to determine the rela- 
tive merits of formal, intensive group instruction and “extensive, individual, 
silent, informal reading experience.” 


[To be continued] 
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TRANSFERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MORRIS J. SELIS 
Francis Hopkinson Public School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The study reported in this article was the outgrowth of a recom- 
mendation made by the writer in two successive annual reports to 
his district superintendent. In Philadelphia an elementary-school 
principal may select any one of a dozen or more reading systems for 
use in his school. The obvious result is a great lack of uniformity 
even among neighboring schools. The absence of uniformity in a 
large city is especially significant to pupils who are compelled to 
transfer from one school to another. Frequently such children are 
subjected to a different reading system with each change. For 
example, a pupil may have used a synthetic method in the first 
school and an analytic method in the second, or he may have gone 
partly through the Elson primer and transferred to a school using 
the Winston primer, with an entirely different vocabulary. Conse- 
quently, the recommendation was made that a uniform system of 
reading be adopted for the city. It was the opinion of the writer 
that transfers of children from school to school are frequent and 
that pupils who have transferred constitute a considerable percent- 
age of any given class. 

The section of Philadelphia in which the investigation was made 
—locally known as District Five—is one of the ten school districts 
into which the city is divided for administrative purposes. This 
district was selected merely because the writer happens to be located 
there. The district contains twenty-one elementary schools with 
an enrolment of about twenty-five thousand children, approximately 
one-half of whom are in the first four grades. The population of the 
district is heterogeneous—white and black, American and foreign, 
rich and poor—almost every social level and financial standing 
being represented among the residents and reflected in the schools. 

With the authorization of the district office, a copy of the follow- 
ing letter was sent to each school in the district. 
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The following information is desired in order to determine the average 
length of time pupils stay in one school and the frequency with which they 
transfer from school to school. 


TABLE I 
REPORT ON TRANSFER OF Puprts—Grapves I-IV, INCLUSIVE 





GRADE. 





IVB | IVA IA | IIB 


j 
































Io 





40 





Number of Schools Attended between Grades I and IV, inclusive 





24 





12 





e 23 





I 





° 





I I 





40 40 
































Will you please have each teacher of Grades I-IV, inclusive, fill out one 
sheet for her class, using a separate column for each grade and section in the 
room as per attached sample. Combine the teachers’ reports into one report for 
the school and send a copy to this office. All information for this report is 
obtainable from the registration card. 
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The attached sample is the report sent to the principal’s office by a III B 
teacher. It is to be read as follows: Number on roll—4o. Of these, 2 entered 
their present school in the III B grade, 1 in II B, 4 in ITA, and 3 inI B; 20 have 
been attending this school since the I A grade, and 10 entered this school in 
the kindergarten. 

In making out the lower section of this report, do not include attendance at 
kindergarten. The sample copy (lower half of sheet) shows the same III B class 
as above. Of the 40 pupils, 24 have attended only one school (their present 
school) from the time they entered Grade I A; 12 others have attended their 
present school and one other (2 schools in all) during the same time; 2 more 
pupils have attended 3 schools; 1, four schools; and 1, more than 5 schools. 


TABLE II 
GRADES IN WHICH 11,842 PuPILS ENTERED THEIR PRESENT SCHOOLS 











GRADE AT TIME OF PRESENT GRADE 


ADMISSION TO PRESENT 





IVB 





135 
148) 
80 


135 
68 
98 
44 


599 
230 





1,537 1,682 11,842 
































A supply of blanks accompanied this letter sufficient for the 
school. A sample blank was filled out as shown in Table I. 

When the reports were returned from the several schools, the 
data were summarized as shown in Tables II and III. Of the 1,550 
pupils now in the III B grades of the district, 171 were transferred 
to the schools they are now attending while in their present grade; 
173 were transferred while in Grade III A; 75 while in Grade II B; 
etc. 

The translation of these numbers into percentages makes the 
information more intelligible. Table IV shows the percentage of the 
pupils of each grade who entered their present schools in the kinder- 
garten, the percentage who entered in Grade I A, Grade IB, etc. 
For example, of all the pupils in Grade IV A, 19.3 per cent have been 
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in the same school since the kindergarten; 34.5 per cent came as 
IA pupils; 6.0 per cent came while in Grade I B; etc. Of a total of 
11,842 pupils in the first four grades (Table IT), 3,364, or 28.4 per 
cent, have had at least one transfer since Grade I A. 


TABLE III 


NuMBER OF ScHoots ATTENDED BY 11,842 PUPILS BETWEEN GRADES I AND IV, 
INCLUSIVE 





GRADE 





NuMBER OF SCHOOLS 
ATTENDED 
IVB | IVA | IIB | IA 





920} 796] 1,000) 845 
364] 207) 323) 275 
153} 159} 146] 96 
56, 444 40) 36 
27 24 22 19 
17 16 19 13 








1,537| 1,336] 1,550] 1,284 





























TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF Pupits in EAcH GRADE ADMITTED TO PRESENT SCHOOLS IN 
Eacu GRADE 








GRADE AT TIME OF 
A IN TO PRESENT 
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Summarizing this information (Table V), we find that, of the 
pupils now in Grade IV B, 54.0 per cent entered their present schools 
in the kindergarten or in Grade IA and 46.0 per cent entered in 
grades above Grade I A; approximately the same figures hold for 
the IV A pupils; 61.3 per cent of the ITI B pupils have been in their 
present schools continuously since their kindergarten or I A days, 
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and 38.7 per cent have entered since then; etc. In this connection, 
however, it must be borne in mind that not all the pupils who entered 
their present schools in Grade I A came as beginners. Many of them 
came by transfer from other schools during the IA term. Such 
cases should be added to the number of pupils who entered above 
Grade I A in order to obtain the entire number who have had a 
change of school between Grade I A and their present grades. As a 
matter of fact, it will be shown that such pupils constitute as much 
as 14 per cent of the I A enrolment, their relative number decreasing, 
of course, in the higher grades. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF Pupits WHO ENTERED PRESENT SCHOOLS IN GRADE I A oR 
BELOW AND PERCENTAGE OF Pupits WHO ENTERED ABOVE GRADE IA 








PRESENT GRADE 





IIB | WIA; WB 





Percentage of pupils admitted 
in kindergarten or in Grade 
IA 


61.3] 63.1 
Percentage of pupils admitted 
above Grade LA 38.7] 36.9 








100.0/100.0 





























Turning now from the number of transfers to the frequency of 
transfers, we find that transferring is not confined to a few “‘floaters.”’ 
Table VI, in which the numbers shown in Table III have been 
reduced to percentages, shows how widespread the condition is. 
Seventy-one per cent of all the pupils in Grades I-IV, inclusive, 
have attended but one school; 25.3 per cent have attended two or 
three schools; and 3.7 per cent have attended more than three 
schools. In other words, the number of children involved in the 
transfers is 29.0 per cent of the total number enrolled in the district. 
This information is summarized in Table VII. 

The apparent disagreement between Table V and Table VII is 
due to two factors. First, as has already been explained, not all 
pupils who enter Grade I A come as beginners. The percentage of 
such pupils will naturally be the greatest in Grade I A. As the class 
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goes up from grade to grade, the changing personnel of the class 
progressively reduces the percentage of such pupils in the class. 
Second, many children are transferred to the public schools from 
private or parochial schools or from schools outside the city of 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF PupIts IN Each GRADE WHO Have ATTENDED DESIGNATED 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 





GRADE 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
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TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF PupPILs IN Each GRADE WuHo Have ATTENDED ONE SCHOOL AND 
PERCENTAGE OF Pupits WHo Have ATTENDED Two oR More ScHOOLS 








GRADE 
NuMBER oF SCHOOLS 





IMA | ITB 





65.8 
34.2 





100.0 
































Philadelphia. As no record of their attendance prior to their admis- 
sion to the Philadelphia public schools is kept, all transfers antedating 
such admission are ignored in this study, and such pupils are treated 
as beginners. Obviously, if these two factors were taken into account, 
there would be an increase in the percentage of transferred pupils 
in Grades IA-II A (Table V) and in the percentage of pupils in 
Grades II B-IV B who have attended more than one school (Table 
VII). The true situation is shown in Table VIII. 
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Summary.—Table VIII, while showing in the’case of some of the 
grades a rather wide range in the percentage of pupils who have been 
transferred, is significant in that it shows that the transfer of pupils 
from school to school is a frequent occurrence. Even if the lower 
figures of Table VIII are considered in every case, they range well 
Over 10 per cent per year in each grade. In other words, a third- 
grade teacher with a class typical of the district will be likely to 
find that between 34 and 39 per cent of her pupils have had at least 
one change of school since entering Grade IA. A fourth-grade 
teacher will find that at least 40 per cent of her pupils have been 


TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE OF PuPILs IN Eaco GRADE WHO HAvE 
BEEN TRANSFERRED SINCE ENTERING GRADE IA 


Percentage 
Grade of Pupils 


transferred. A IB teacher will find that from 11 to 17 per cent of 
her pupils have been transferred in their brief school career. 

Conclusion.—This study was undertaken in order to determine 
whether or not transfers occur frequently and how frequently they 
occur. The facts and figures given indicate beyond any doubt that 
for District Five, Philadelphia, transfers affect a large and an ever 
increasing percentage of the pupils as one goes up in the grades. 
A second-grade teacher, with 25 per cent of the pupils in her class 
having attended more than one school, will find her work compli- 
cated by the fact that many of the pupils have been taught by at 
least two different systems of reading. In addition to the necessary 
adaptation to a new environment, which is unavoidable, such pupils 
have been compelled to make a further and often more difficult 
adaptation to a new learning tool. The result, in the opinion of the 
writer, must be a high percentage of failure among such pupils. 
However, this is a subject for further study. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An account of the early history of mental tests.—In spite of the great number of 
special studies which have been made in the field of intelligence testing during 
the past twenty years, there have been surprisingly few books which have dealt 
with the subject comprehensively. Every new book which succeeds at all well 
in organizing the information on intelligence testing, now largely scattered in 
magazines and monographs, will be of service to educators who are not special- 
ists in this branch of educational psychology. Although it is not especially com- 
prehensive, Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligencet by Joseph Peterson 
makes a useful contribution. Pintner’s Intelligence Testing is the only compre- 
hensive treatment thus far. Peterson, however, brings together material on the 
early development of intelligence testing which cannot be found in any other 
single volume. 

As is indicated by the title, the book is historical. In fact, the first four 
chapters treat of what may be called relatively ancient history. They deal with 
early Greek conceptions of mind, with the semi-philosophical conceptions of 
Locke, Descartes, Hume, and Hartley and with early notions of feeble-minded- 
ness and insanity. If any direct connection between these historical facts and 
the development of intelligence testing could be shown or if they could even be 
used as a background on which to project our modern notions, it might be worth 
while to present them. The reviewer feels that this part of the book is largely 
fruitless. 

The remainder of the book is mainly an exposition of the work of Alfred 
Binet. Of the 242 references in the bibliography, fifty-three are to the works of 
Binet and his collaborators. For the most part, the references to other authors 
are incidental, while full summaries are given of many of Binet’s contributions. 
The account of Binet’s investigations is prefaced by two chapters on early 
mental tests. These chapters give a good notion of the attempts made to 
measure intelligence from about 1890 to 1905, including those of Binet himself, 
and show why these attempts were largely unsuccessful. In the two following 
chapters, “The Historical Background of the Binet-Simon Tests,” the author 
describes in detail Binet’s trial of a great variety of types of test, including 

1 Joseph Peterson, Early Conceptions and Tests of Intelligence. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xiv-+320. $2.16. 
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measurements of the skull, physiognomy, graphology, and palmistry. These 
chapters reveal the tremendous variety of the painstaking research of a genius, 
and they are of value to the student of scientific method; but it is to be feared 
that they are somewhat too detailed for the ordinary student. 

Three chapters are devoted to descriptions of Binet’s three scales. The ac- 
count is clear and presents both the procedure which Binet followed in develop- 
ing the scales and his ideas concerning them and their application, which are 
not otherwise available in a form as well organized. They exhibit clearly the 
breadth and balance of Binet’s thinking. They could be read with profit by the 
hasty critics of intelligence testing as well as by some of the more extreme and 
narrow proponents of the tests. 

The last two chapters are somewhat more general in scope, but they are 
concerned almost entirely with Binet’s views. They deal with the means of 
determining intelligence other than through the use of tests and with the nature 
and definition of the concept of intelligence. 

The book is a valuable contribution as a summary of Binet’s work. It can- 
not be considered as a general history of the testing movement, however, since 
it gives only incidental notice to the work of Spearman and others who employed 
the correlation technique and since it practically ends at 1911, thus excluding 
the enormous amount of work done with group tests and point scales since that 
time. It will prove of value chiefly to the advanced student. 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 


Methods of teaching in the rural school—The field of general methods, in- 
cluding the underlying principles of the psychology of learning, has been very 
well covered within recent years. The field of special methods is receiving con- 
siderable attention at the present time. Even in such specialized fields as 
religious education and health education, books on methods of teaching have 
appeared within the past year. 

A new book? treats the problems of method which are peculiar to the one- 
teacher school in rural communities. The discussion is limited to the problems 
of the elementary grades, since this is the level at which the rural teacher works. 
In a series of chapters the authors deal with method as applied to spelling, hand- 
writing, language, reading, and literature. Reading lists, poems, pictures, and 
theme topics are suggested for the work in language, reading, and literature. 
In one chapter the authors discuss the planning of assignments for children of 
the primary grades during the periods in which they are not engaged in recita- 
tion. A daily general-lessons period is recommended for pupils in the primary 
grades in order that they may be given training in language games, citizenship, 
hygiene, history stories, primary geography, nature study, story-telling, etc. 
History, geography, and arithmetic are treated in separate chapters. A chapter 
on music includes a list of songs and phonograph records suitable for the rural 


t Elmer L. Ritter and Alta L. Wilmarth, Rural School Methods. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 454. 
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school. A chapter on the domestic arts contains suggestions regarding the equip- 
ment and the working plans necessary in this field. Two chapters are con- 
cerned with citizenship and hygiene; illustrations of subject matter and methods 
are given. The volume places much emphasis on lesson plans, work programs, 
supplementary aids and devices, and grade aims and standards. 

The authors do not employ a uniform procedure in the bibliographies found 
at the end of most of the chapters. In some instances the name of the author 
appears first; in other cases the title of the book is first; at times only the sur- 
name of the author is given. Important references have been omitted from cer- 
tain of the bibliographies; particularly is this true of the list of references on 
reading. At times the authors fail to give footnote references when quoting 
from other authors or when referring to the literature in the field. 

The book is a compilation of specific teaching devices, aids, and plans rather 
than a treatment of the general principles of methods and psychology of learning 
involved in the teaching process. A list of problems is given at the close of most 
of the chapters. The practical suggestions and the concrete plans included in 
the volume should be of value to the rural teacher, who very frequently is in- 
experienced and often has not had the advantage of work in a good teacher- 
training institution. 

CaRTER V. Goop 

Mramt UNIVERSITY 


Introduction of Pestalozzianism into the United States.—The middle third of 
the Nineteenth Century witnessed a great educational renaissance in this coun- 
try. It was during this period that the groundwork of our public-school systems 
was laid. Free, secular, state-controlled elementary schools were established; the 
public high school gradually replaced the tuition academy; the realization that 
teachers should be given professional training resulted in the establishment of 
normal schools; and many states made marked progress in gathering up the 
multitude of small districts and molding them into something resembling a state 
school system. The main lines of development were material and external; no 
great amount of attention was given to the improvement of methods of teaching. 
The Civil War, however, marked a sharp change in the direction of effort. 
Material development was arrested for the next few decades, and in the mean- 
time the schools were undergoing an internal reorganization. The principles of 
method expounded by the Swiss reformer, Pestalozzi, were widely advocated 
and practiced in the teaching of the elementary-school subjects. 

The agency most influential in the dissemination of Pestalozzian principles 
was the Oswego State Normal School, established in Oswego, New York, in 
1861. The history of the Oswego movement and of its influence on American 
education is the subject of a recent monograph.' The author traces in some 

t Ned Harland Dearborn, The Oswego Movement in American Education. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 183. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1925. Pp. xii+-190. 
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detail the causal factors in the origin of the institution and describes at greater 
length the ideals and practices which characterized it. The significance of the 
study lies in the fact that the author makes clear what object-teaching really 
was and shows by an analysis of student personnel and in other ways how the 
Oswego school became a center of national importance, from which radiated 


new methods of teaching. 
I. N. Epwarps 


How to improve examinations.—The old type of examination has always 
been open to criticism. It has been neither objective nor reliable, and, in many 
cases, the student has been able to evade the essence of a question by presenting 
a quantity of irrelevant material. Within the last decade numerous attempts 
have been made to devise better forms of examinations. The technique which 
has been used in standardized achievement and intelligence tests has been fol- 
lowed and has been applied to the ordinary testing of the student’s mastery of 
the subject matter. A manual of directions' for the use of these new examining 
methods has been prepared by Donald G. Paterson. The purpose of the manual 
is well stated in the following quotation. 

This manual does not aim to convince teachers that such examination methods 
should be used; nor does it present detailed evidence of their value. Its sole purpose is 
to aid those who, for one reason or another, desire to experiment with those methods. 
Arguments and evidence in favor of such methods or against them are contained in the 
various articles listed in the Bibliography [p. 1]. 


After briefly defining the new type of examination, the author outlines a 
series of five principles which should control the giving of examinations. These 
principles may be summarized in the following statements: an examination 
must be fitted to the function to be measured; it must be objective; it must be 
comprehensive; it must be reliable; and it must conserve time and effort so far 
as possible. After outlining these principles, the author describes eight forms of 
the new-type examination. These he classifies into two major groups: (1) those 
using questions involving recall and (2) those employing questions of the 
recognition type. The advantages and disadvantages of each form of question 
are discussed in detail. Directions are given for preparing and using examina- 
tion questions, and illustrations of new-type examinations are presented for the 
subject of elementary psychology. At the end of the manual is a bibliography 
of fifty-four references. 

One of the by-products of the new-type examination, which may have a 
value rivaling the essential function of testing, is the incentive for the teacher 
to analyze in detail the values in his course. The examinations described are 
much more comprehensive and specific than are the old forms. The construction 
of an adequate new type of examination for any course involves a careful 
analysis of the values in the course and emphasizes the necessity of adequate 


t Donald G. Paterson, Preparation and Use of New-T ype Examinations. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. vi+88. $0.60. 
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teaching covering each of these values. The new type of examination has 
genuine merit not only as a testing device but also as a teaching device. Mr. 
Paterson’s handbook is a brief but stimulating presentation of the problem of 


examining students. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


A study of the mental and physical growth of children—Several large-scale 
investigations of the mental and physical growth of children covering long 
periods of time are now under way. The report of a more limited investigation 
has been made available in a book! by Buford J. Johnson. This book reports 
the results of an experiment carried on in the City and Country School and the 
Nursery School of the Bureau of Educational Experiments, New York City. 
The plan of the experiment was to make repeated measurements for a period of 
years in the case of the children who attended these two schools. Some of the 
records in the report go back as far as five years, although the majority of them 
cover a shorter period of time. The number of cases included in the basic 
group for the experiment is indicated in the following paragraph. 

We have consecutive records for 12 children over a period of five years; 31 children 
for four years; 55 children for three years; and 70 children for two years, while the total 
number of individuals examined during that time was 272, including 151 boys and 121 
girls. In addition to this group, observations have been made upon 25 children in the 
Nursery School, 10 of whom have entered the City and Country School [p. 3]. 


The facts presented are grouped into five chapters, two of which deal with 
physical growth and three with mental growth. The first chapter on physical 


growth is concerned with anatomical and physiological changes, including such 
subtopics as growth in height and weight and the relation of anatomical and 
physiological changes to blood pressure and pulse rate and to mental growth. 
The second chapter on physical growth deals with growth in muscular control; 
the data are organized to show age differences in strength, in rate of co-ordinated 
movements, and in precision of movement. The facts for the three chapters on 
mental development were obtained through the use of the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet-Simon Scale, the Pintner-Paterson Scale of Performance Tests, 
the Rossolimo Series of Dissected Pictures, and a group of specific tests of 
perceptual and thought processes. 

The facts brought out in the investigation are presented in sixty tables and 
twenty-eight figures. The discussion and the interpretation of the facts are 
somewhat brief. The value of the study is decidedly limited by the small num- 
ber of cases covered. The book will be of interest chiefly because of the technique 
of measurements employed in the study of mental and physical growth. It is a 
limited but worth-while addition to the literature on mental and physical 
development. 

G. T. BUSWELL 

t Buford J. Johnson, Mental Growth of Children in Relation to Rate of Growth in 

Bodily Development. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. xx-+-160. $3.50. 
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A new basic series of readers.—Most of the readers which have been reviewed 
recently in the Elementary School Journal are so-called “silent” or “‘supple- 
mentary” readers. A new series™ was prepared specifically for use in establishing 
the basic or fundamental habits of reading. Thus far the primer and the first, 
second, and third readers have been published. The chief purposes of the series 
are broad and comprehensive: to give the child pleasure, to secure a greater 
mental response from the pupil while reading, to provide pupils with worth-while 
materials to read, to establish desirable reading habits, and to teach pupils to 
read effectively the different kinds of reading material that they will meet both 
in and out of school. Thus, a wide variety of reading attitudes and habits are 
emphasized rather than a limited type or phase of reading. 

Thé authors, who are well qualified for the work which they undertook, 
have proceeded wisely in the selection and organization of material for the 
series. First of all, they made use of the selections and themes that are shown by 
careful investigation and wide experience to be of the greatest interest to chil- 
dren. In harmony with suggestions secured from careful studies, they prepared 
many new selections which are not found in any readers in current use. They 
also included much informational material to be used in training pupils to read 
geography, arithmetic, and elementary science. The various books of the series 
therefore contain a happy combination of story and informational materials. 
In the absence of definite proof of notable superiority of one or the other of these 
types of selections, it seems wise to pursue the middle course adopted in this 
series. 

Very helpful manuals accompany the various readers. They contain brief 
discussions of the principles involved in teaching reading. They also present 
helps and suggestions concerning such important topics as word study, thought 
units in reading, silent and oral reading, dramatization, supplementary and 
library reading, methods of testing, phonetics, and desirable goals of achieve- 
ment. Detailed directions are given concerning methods of teaching many of 
the lessons, and suggestions are offered with regard to time allotments, stories 
and poems for children, and reference books for teachers. Special effort has been 
made to outline plans and to offer recommendations which are supported by the 
conclusions drawn from scientific studies of reading. 

The progress of the pupils is determined at frequent intervals through the 
use of two types of material: (1) silent-reading lessons for determining grasp 
of content, recognition, recall, comprehension, and ability to follow directions; 
(2) carefully devised exercises that are both interesting and thought-provoking. 

The mechanical features of the books conform closely to the best practices in 
printing books for young children. The art work is unusually good, and the 

t Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, The Pathway 
to Reading: Primer, pp. iv+122; First Reader, pp. iv-+122; Second Reader, pp. iv-+ 
172; Third Reader, pp. vi+248. Teacher’s Manual for Primer, pp. vi-+98; Teacher’s 
Manual for First Reader, pp. vi+-80; Teacher’s Manual for Second and Third Readers, 
pp. vi+106. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 
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books present a most attractive appearance. There are doubtless many minor 
criticisms that might be offered concerning the books. For example, the paper 
is somewhat thin and permits the dark colors in some of the pictures to show 
through on the opposite side of the page. Furthermore, the type used in the 
primer is slightly smaller than the type usually recommended. On the whole, 
however, the readers have been so well prepared that they will be found very 
useful in teaching pupils to read. In fact, the prophecy may be made safely that 
they will soon prove their right to a very high rank among the basic series of 


readers. 
Wriitram S. Gray 


A scientific guidance program.—Educational and vocational guidance in 
American public schools has reached a point, after two decades of experimenta- 
tion, where it is regarded as an indispensable factor in scientific school manage- 
ment. The early emphasis on vocational guidance has broadened to a recogni- 
tion of educational guidance as co-ordinate with the selection of a life-work or 
even antecedent to such selection. 

Mr. Proctor makes a significant contribution' by presenting the function of 
educational and vocational guidance as an integral factor of any adequate 
educational policy. Two quotations will suffice. 

Vocational adjustment, although a very important personal and social need, is 
only one of the many adjustments which the child or youth must make during the 
process of preparation for the duties and responsibilities of life [p. xi]. 

Guidance . . . . should mediate between the child and the world of opportunity 
around him. It should take him by the hand and lead him along the paths of self- 
realization and social service to which he is best adapted by reason of his mental, 
moral, social, and physical endowment [p. 17]. 


The author attempts in each chapter to present (1) a discussion of general 
principles, (2) a description of current practice, (3) a list of selected readings, 
and (4) problems for further study. 

Chapter i gives a clear-cut presentation of the functions of guidance in the 
light of current economic organization and concludes with an outline of the 
entire problem which forms the basis of discussion in subsequent chapters. 


identification of pupil interests and capacities as evidenced by the results of 
mental tests, general and personal factors other than intelligence, and special 
aptitudes. The author particularly stresses the need for a thorough and con- 
tinuous survey of every child’s possibilities and potentialities. 

’ Chapters v—xi, inclusive, relate to curriculum adjustments. In chapter v 
the author discusses the general fields of human activity for which the school 
must provide adequate training experiences and indicates the peculiar functions 
of the elementary school, the junior high school, and the senior high school in 


William Martin Proctor, Educational and Vocational Guidance. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+352. $2.00. 
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attaining these major aims. Chapter vi is a treatment of the administrative 
provisions for taking care of individual differences. Chapter vii sets forth sug- 
gestions concerning guidance in the selection of school subjects and courses of 
study. The four following chapters relate to guidance in the attainment of 
objectives pertaining to citizenship, health, leisure time, and ethical character. 

Vocational guidance monopolizes the last four chapters—guidance in mak- 
ing wise vocational choices, guidance in obtaining adequate knowledge concern- 
ing vocations, the problem of placement when the pupil leaves school, and, 
finally, the necessary tools, personnel, and research agencies which are needed 
for successful guidance. 

In the organization of material and in the clarity, simplicity, and directness 
of expression, this volume takes its place with credit among others of the 
Riverside series. The well-selected lists of readings are evidence of the author’s 
wide acquaintance with the whole field of modern educational science. Guidance 
is identified with all educational activity to the end that the pupil may receive 
the broad general training which is indispensable to modern citizenship regard- 
less of what one’s life-work may be. The treatment in each chapter is necessarily 
brief because of the author’s wide conception of the function of guidance, but the 
lists of readings, the most important of which are starred, partly overcome this 
difficulty. The book should go far toward counteracting the opprobrium with 
which the term “vocational guidance” is received in many quarters and, on 
the other hand, should stimulate wholesome reflection among enthusiasts of 
vocational training who fail to realize the value of adequate liberal education 


Paut L. PALMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


New material in American history for the upper elementary grades.—The 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, has been experimenting since 1919 with a 
course in American history which uses materials not found in traditional texts. 
The results of this experiment have been published in the form of a textbook.? 
In a little folder announcing the book, the author gives the five following steps 
in its making. 

1. The general plan was tried with children. 

2. Their questions and leading interests were recorded. 

3. Typewritten leaflets were made to supply information the children wanted. 

4. The teacher-author filled in whatever topics were needed to give unity to the 
whole. 

5. The leaflets were edited by experts and arranged for publication. 


The material as published is divided into three main parts: “Preparation 
for Expansion—The Coastal Plain,” “Period of Westward Expansion—Beyond 
the Alleghenies,” and ‘Period of Westward Expansion—Beyond the Missis- 
sippi.” There is a total of twenty chapters, six in the first part, eight in the 

* Grace Vollintine, The Making of America. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 
x+270. $0.96. ; 
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second part, and six in the third part. Teaching aids in the form of problems, 
study helps, or outlines for the selection of leading facts are found at the end 
of each chapter. A few significant illustrations and some useful maps are 
scattered here and there throughout the book. 

As suggested in the names given to the three parts of the book, the theme 
is westward expansion. In the development of this theme the author explains 
how the American race sprang from the welding of Old World races, describes 
the coming of foreign groups and their contribution to American life and 
industry, and points out the national characteristics that have developed as a 
result of the conflicts incident to pioneer life. Inasmuch as many of our social 
and industrial problems have arisen from the mixture of races in America, a 
knowledge of the intermingling of foreign groups and of the segregation of other 
groups is of significant social value. Such a knowledge throws light on present- 
day conditions and furnishes a background for the social studies in the junior 
and senior high schools. 

A book constructed as was this one, including subject matter of distinct 


social value, is sure to meet with immediate success. 
R. M. Tryon 


Fourteen new books in the field of geography.—Within the last few months at 
least fourteen books dealing with the subject of geography have been published. 
Some of these are textbooks; others are supplementary readers. Since space is 
not available for a critical review of each, the books will be described briefly. 

Perhaps the most important publication in the group is a textbook? by 
Barrows and Parker covering the geography of the United States and Canada. 
The general form and organization of the book are similar to those of the earlier 
volume by the same authors entitled, Journeys in Distant Lands. The essential 
point of view is that geography should describe and explain the relationships 
existing between man and his natural environment. The book is written in an 
attractive manner. The illustrations are exceptionally good. Likewise, the 
maps deserve special comment for their excellent qualities. The book will rank 
at once with the better geographies of the United States. 

The second textbook? of geography covering the United States differs in 
many respects from the one just mentioned. This volume, which is the fourth 
book in the Fairgrieve and Young series, lacks many of the attractive features 
which characterize the book described in the preceding paragraph. The authors 
emphasize the regional organization of their material. 

The regions are studied in such an order that simple ideas are introduced first, and 
then, as these ideas become familiar, more difficult ones are taken up. The work is thus 
essentially carefully graded, and the pupils feel that they are making progress. Map 


* Harlan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker, Geography: United States and 
Canada. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. Pp. viii+-288. 

2 James Fairgrieve and Ernest Young, The United States. Human Geography by 
Grades, Book Four. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. x+470. 
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work is also graded. Even statistical exercises are introduced, and contour work and 
other work with lines are begun [p. vi]. 


The mechanical construction of the book is open to some criticism. The 
paper is not good, and the illustrations show through on the opposite side of 
the sheet, making it difficult in many places to read without eyestrain. The use 
of a small page instead of the larger page that has been common in geography 
books necessitates smaller illustrations; this, to some extent, is a handicap. The 
convenience of handling a smaller book, however, may tend to offset the dis- 
advantage in the size of the illustrations. 

A third book,' written by Packard and Sinnott, is designed for use in the 
upper grades of the elementary school or in the junior high school. The authors 
have summarized their purpose in the following statement. 

To understand and appreciate the contributions which each nation makes to the 
world’s welfare is one of the surest ways of developing good will among all peoples. 
Anything that interferes with or helps in the growth of any one nation is, therefore, a 
matter of concern to other nations. Our own country, with its abundant resources, its 
great manufacturing plants, and its world-wide trade, because of the ideals of its people 
stands forth as one of the most influential countries of the world. Great as our country 
is, however, it is dependent in many ways upon our neighbor nations, and it is necessary 
that we recognize the part which they play in meeting the world’s needs [p. v]. 


The content of the book is organized into five parts, the first of which is 
purely introductory. Part II deals with the United States, Part III with 
Europe, Part IV with the Orient, and Part V with Latin America. The organiza- 


tion of the material in the book, the inclusion of teaching aids and bibliographies, 
and the quality of the maps and illustrations are worthy of commendation. 

The remaining books to be commented upon in this review differ from the 
preceding three in that they are intended as geographical readers rather than as 
basic textbooks. The most voluminous member of this group of books is a 
geographical reader? covering the continent of Europe. The author has attempt- 
ed primarily not to teach geographical principles but rather to furnish an abun- 
dance of concrete, descriptive geographical material which can be used to supple- 
ment a textbook. While the book contains a great amount of material, its form 
is not attractive to children and in various places the content is lacking in 
interest. 

Geography from the point of view of a naturalist and geologist is provided for 
in a books by David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlap Cather. The geological 
story of the earth is told in a most interesting way. The book contains a great 
deal of material which is not ordinarily found in geographical readers, for which 


t Leonard O. Packard and Charles P. Sinnott, Nations as Neighbors. New York‘ 
Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. xii+580. 

2 Vinnie B. Clark, Europe: A Geographical Reader. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1925. Pp. x+-556+xx. 

3 David Starr Jordan and Katherine Dunlap Cather, High Lights of Geography: 
Europe. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1925. Pp. xii+322. $1.44. 
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reason it will have a particular value as a supplementary book for the schools. 
It is well illustrated and written in an attractive manner for children. 

Another type of supplementary reader in geography is furnished by John 
T. Faris, who has prepared a book" which is organized around men who are 
famous in the field of geography. The human interest in the story of the explor- 
ers adds much to the interest in the geographical facts about the region of their 
explorations. The range of information is world-wide, and the explorers treated 
date back to the pre-Columbus days. 

An example of a geographical reader in which the author has attempted a 
somewhat more specific task is furnished in a book? by Wilson S. Dakin, who 
tells a story of the great rivers of the world and their service to man. The 
opening chapter is devoted to a discussion of the extensive influence of rivers 
on human activities. In the following chapters, ten of the greatest rivers of the 
world are treated, while the last chapter is devoted to a discussion of the con- 
servation of river resources. 

Three readers, all attractive in form and content, provide an interesting 
body of material for children in the intermediate grades. One’ of these, by 
Aitchison and Uttley, takes as its field the seven continents, while the remaining 
two,‘ which were prepared by Chamberlain and Chamberlain, deal with Oceania 
and Africa. The latter two are revisions of earlier works by the same authors, 
but in the revision a large amount of attractive new material has been intro- 
duced. 

The four remaining books of the group of fourteen possess certain simi- 
larities, chiefly in the fact that the story interest is predominant and the 
geographical facts are supplementary. One of these, by Herbert E. Wyman, 
deals with life in Bengal. The geography of the country and the customs of 
the people are interestingly woven into a story about the experiences of two 
children living in Bengal. The book is adapted to children in the intermediate 
or upper elementary grades. A second® of these four books is a story of life 


t John T. Faris, Real Stories of the Geography Makers. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 
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in the Far North. Julia A. Schwartz has selected from the writings of Stefansson 
a body of significant material and has rewritten it for elementary-school chil- 
dren. Another book,? by Roy J. Snell, deals likewise with the people of the Far 
North. It_consists, however, of legends of Eskimo life and is somewhat more 
remotely related to a group of geographical readers than are the other books 
which have been mentioned. 

The last book? in the group was written by Walter Lefferts. It describes an 
imaginary journey through the United States, covering all the states and most 
of the principal cities. Because of the large number of topics covered, the treat- 
ment is brief. The pictures and maps are numerous, and each of the chapters is 
followed by questions and suggestions for study. An appendix gives the pro- 
nunciation of most of the proper names used and also a table showing the popu- 
lation of the larger cities. The book shows careful preparation and should be 
of real value in the upper grades. 

The appearance of so many books within the last few months gives evidence 
of a changing attitude with regard to the teaching of geography. Emphasis is 
being placed on a greater wealth of experience, and the schools which can supply 
ample supplementary material will undoubtedly provide for their pupils a 
geographical background of far greater value than can be secured where the 
only book available is the textbook. 
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